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plot sources. But read the story first: 


is a certain priggishness in men, a holier-than- 
thou attitude — especially toward their wives. 
And even the best of them have an absurd respect 
for such printed things as laws and the rules in that 
book on Yacht Etiquette which Prescott Lutheran 
studied so devotedly. 

Even the best of them; but Slim Haddocks — as 
this incident may suggest—- was an exception. Per- 
haps he was not one of the best of them; perhaps 
he was one of the worst! Isuppose any man who 
reads this will say so. 

But not I; for I do not —did not — like Prescott 
Lutheran. Not after he had married Alice, Nof 
after I had seen them together. Alice and I had 
roomed together in college, and I held a more or 
less protective attitude toward her. When Prescott 
Lutheran came along, we both thought him charm- 
ing. I was not at all surprised when she married 
him. I might almost have married him myself if 
he had asked me. 

Mr. Maine, Alice’s father, died two years after 
their marriage; so Prescott retired from business. 
Alice of course inherited everything, including the 
yacht. This was a schooner about seventy feet over 


I SUPPOSE no man would tell this story. There 
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I was visiting Alice in Northeast Harbor in 
September after Mr. Maine died, when Prescott 
suddenly became schooner-conscious. Till then he 
had been content with other playthings, and the 
yacht lay idle in the harbor. But abruptly he decided 
to sail the schooner home to Boston, and Alice 
asked me—with some insistence—to come along. 

“Prescott will be busy,” she explained. “He likes 
new toys. I will need you for company.” 

I consented, because of the things she did not say. 

The captain’s name was Moultry, an old man and 
quite deaf. The other members of the crew — two 
sailors, a cook-steward, and an engineer—do not 
matter except for Slim Haddocks. He was the cook- 
steward, and he had taught Alice to catch flounders 
and cunners when she was six years old, and had 
served her and her father ever since. I suppose he 
knew as much as Cap’n Moultry, or perhaps more, 
of what is expected of a yachtsman—and what 
is not. 

Prescott had found in the schooner’s cabin this 
little blue-bound book on Yacht Etiquette; and it 
became his Bible. He had, like So many men whose 
background is a little doubtful, a deep respect for 
conventions; and the more absurd the better. He 
insisted that everything aboard his yacht should go 
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strictly by rule. For instance, the schooner carried 
two uinghies, very small, designed to be pulled by 
one varsman; but Prescott insisted on two, and 
he drilled the reluctant sailors in a ritual of orders. 

He made the colors religiously, he flew the Owner 
Absent Flag, the Meal Pennants, the Night Pennant, 
and the Ensign on every possible excuse; and he 
loved the club burgee and his private signal! 

But finally it was time to sail, and Alice and 
I went aboard. We got under way at about eleven 
o’clock, and at noon he shot the sun, and made 
elaborate — and inaccurate — calculations of our po- 
sition. Also he read the log every hour. The log 
line was fast to the stern, below the deck leve, 
in such a position that in order to read the fractions 
on the dial Prescott had to kneel down and lean 
out over the stern. 1 was afraid he might fall 
overboard.... 

Later I hoped he would! This was that night 
at dinner. . 

I remember, very vividly, a spot of red light 
on the cabin bulkhead. Our course was such that 
the setting sun shone in through one of the ports 
which was on a level with the low rail. The rai 
distorted the shape of this spot of light. At first 
it was round, and then it was flat across the bottom, 
with a nick in it at the right-hand side. Once « 
assumed the shape of a heart, and the yacht pitched, 
and that broke the heart in two! 

I thought it was like Alice Lutheran’s heart. We 
were at dinner in the saloon, Slim Haddocks serving 
us. The reason for Prescott’s ill humor I do not 
recall. His humors were often reasonless. But his 
tongue was edged and barbed; and he scored Alice 
deeply with sly, sardonic phrases. There was some- 
thing about a man named Fry with whom Alice haa 
danced twice or thrice, and other men were men- 
tioned. 

I watched the spot of red light, moving on the 
bulkhead, swooping upward, dipping dizzily, chang- 
ing its shape with every movement. I pretended not 
to hear what Prescott was saying. This was the 
only kindness I could do for Alice at the time; just 
not to hear. 

Slim Haddocks was serving dinner. Prescott, in 
Slim’s hearing, stripped Alice of all self-respect 
with slow, querulous, sarcastic gibes. It was as 
though he stripped away her garments one by one, 
before the eyes of a jeering crowd. 

Slim Haddocks was bronzed by sun and wind; 
but I thought his cheek was darker than usual, as 
if he were angry. If I had been a man, I would 
have been afraid of Slim; but men have this absurd 
respect for laws and things like that. I suppose 
it never occurred to Prescott that Slim might love 
Alice—he had taken care of her since she was a 
baby — and might do something to defend her. 

Next morning we woke to fog, and a long swell 
from the east. Alice and I stayed below, and I gave 
her that silent comfort which was the only comfort T 
could give. Prescott was on deck. 





Later, she slept like a weary child; and I too 
went on deck. Cap’n Moultry was at the wheel, 
hunched in oilskins; Prescott was shouting questions 
at him—the old man was deaf — about tide drift, 
and ocean currents and dead reckoning. Later I? 
cott made a violent scene because the Meal Pennant 
had not been flown during breakfast. 

I went forward to talk to Slim Haddocks, smokin, 
his pipe by the fore companion. We were under 
power, not enough wind to fill the sails; and the 
motion was sickening. A lurch and a slide and a 
swoop, a climb and a lurch again. 

I stood facing Slim. While we talked, he look. ° 
aft past me. I said something about Prescott. 
Slim and I both loved Alice, and this was a bond 
between us. 

“Now he wants me to get a bo’sun’s pipe,” he 
said in a low tone. “I’m to pipe the call to me:! 
the orders to haul and to belay and to make colors, 
to pipe down and order away the boats.” He spat 
over the rail, with some eloquence. I think a man 
must get a lot of satisfaction out of spitting, some- 
times. 

It struck four bells. “And now he'll go read his 
little log,” he muttered scornfully. 

I spoke of the fog, and the chance of a clearing 
breeze. I remembered afterward that as Slim talked 
to me he was looking aft past me, and his eyes 
suddenly changed expression. I read in them in- 
decision, and then, perhaps decision; but this is 
one of the things no man would recognize, or admit, 
or remember. 

“What is it?’ I asked, and I turned to look aft, 
to see what he had seen. But there was nothing 
to see except Cap’n Moultry, huddled at the wheel, 
puffing his old pipe; and the foam of our wake 
disappearing quickly in the fog astern. A swell had 
struck us a moment before, heavily, throwing us 
sidewise, lashing noisily along our rail; and the 
hiss of it was in my ears, drowning any other sound. 

“Nawthin’!” said Slim Haddocks with a certain 
vigor in his tones. “Here comes another big one!” 
He pointed ahead and I looked that way. 

We continued our conversation; and it may have 
been five minutes before Cap’n Moultry bawled some- 
thing, in a scared tone, and put the schooner hard 
over and began to retrace our course, I went aft 
to inquire. 

It appeared that Prescott Lutheran, kneeling, 
leaning over the stern to read the log, must have 
fallen overboard when that wave staggered us. 

And we did not pick him up. Perhaps if anyone 
had seen him fall— 

When I turned at last to go below and tell Alice, 
I noticed that someone had flown a blue rectangular 
flag at the starboard main spreader. I recognized 
the Owner Absent Flag. 

This may not have been strictly according to 
rule, yet I was quite sure Slim Haddocks must have 
done it, in spite of the fact that he knew as well 
as any man aboard what a good yachtsman should 
and should not do. 
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The Short Short Story 


The Actual Writing of “Owner Absent” 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 


HIS is a brief account of the genesis of a 
T short short story called “Owner Absent,” 
which was published in Collier’s magazine of 
August 4. 

Last spring while in the south I went on a 
fishing trip up the St. Mary’s River in a small 
yawl, and among my notes set down during 
that trip I made the following entry: 

“Sunset run into Fernandina. Sun 
shining through a port hole made spot of 
light on forward bulkhead. Round spot, 
flattened on bottom because sun was level 
with rail. Boat’s movements changed 
shape of spot in an eccentric fashion; 
thus: (Here were eight roughly sketched 
diagrams showing the various shapes 
which the spot assumed). All in motion, 
fading from one into the next, and mov- 
ing about on bulkhead. These changes as 
boat pitched up and down. 

“Use this as a sunset during a serious 
or tragic discussion in cabin of yawl.” 
Two or three days after we returned home, 

I added these notes: 

“A man watching the sunset spot on 
the bulkhead while two others discuss and 
settle a weary matter, fatal or conclusive 
to one—as a quarrel between husband 
and wife; the secretary (male) in love 
with wife, listening determines to murder 
husband. 

“Push owner overboard. 

“Secretary, standing forward when 
owner fell overboard, gave no alarm. 

“None saw owner fall except secretary, 
or cook in galley saw and did not speak. 

“Cook saw owner fall. Cook the philos- 
opher aboard. Secretary talking to him 
was facing aft.” 

These are the only notes I have preserved. 
In the eventual story, the “secretary” became 
a woman friend of the wife, and the narrator. 
The cook was the only one who saw the own- 
er fall overboard, and he took care not to 


give the alarm, so that the owner drowned. 


In devising the story, it was obviously im- 
portant to give the cook a reason for his 
action. The simplest device was to make the 
husband an unpleasant character, the cook de- 
voted to the wife— though of course not 
in love with her. 

Having gone this far, I decided I should 
know something about yachts and the way 
they were run, so I went to the Public Library 
for a book on “Yacht Etiquette.” The refer- 
ences in that book to the “owner absent” flag 
gave me a title. 

By ‘that time it had become clear that the 
story fitted into the extremely short form. 

The fishing trip which gave me the original 
idea for the story occurred sometime in March. 
The story slowly took shape in my mind, and 
was eventually written about the middle of 
May. I find that it was mailed from my office 
on the 3lst of May. 

The original draft of this story ran to five 
typewritten pages. The final version was six 
typewritten pages, with about three lines on 
the seventh. The editors of Collier’s before 
publishing it made some cuts. They cut about 
a hundred words which I had devoted to ex- 
plaining the ritual of the yachtsman, and they 
cut out two short paragraphs just before the 
end in which I had described very briefly the 
attempt to find the man who had fallen over 
the after rail. 

My revisions of this story in its original 
form were designed largely with an eye to 
“pace.” The beginning of the story, as I first 
wrote it, seemed to me too abrupt. I expanded 
about one hundred words into about two 
hundred, two paragraphs into three. In the 
same way, at the end of the story, I expanded 
one paragraph of four lines into two para- 
graphs of about seven lines. 

In the original draft I had written about a 
hundred words describing the ritual of the 
yachtsman. In revision, I expanded that into 
about two hundred words. This is a mistake 
quite frequently made when the author has 
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put some time into digging up local color and 
instinctively wishes to use as much as possible 
of the material he has collected. The editors 
corrected my mistake by cutting down what 
I had written to the bare essentials necessary 
to make the story intelligible to a lay reader. 


Also, in the first draft I had used over two 
hundred words in describing the changing 
shape of that spot of light which had given 
me the original germ of the story. In my 
first revision of this passage, I simply clarified 
the description. In a later draft I expanded 
it somewhat. Here again the editors cut about 
five lines of typewriting out of the description, 
without losing anything of the effect. 


This was another instance of the same error 
on the part of the author, an excessive 
preoccupation with local color or with that 
incident which is still in his mind the germ 
of the story. 

Other, later, revisions were made with an 
eye chiefly to the sound of the sentences. For 
example, “slow, querulously sardonic phrases” 
became in the eventual story “sly, sardonic 
phrases,” the “q” sound being so obviously 
out of place in company with so many s’s 
and the word “slow” appearing to me to be 
less accurately descriptive. 

It is perhaps worth while, in examining a 
story written in this extremely short form, to 
notice how the construction varies from that 
used in a longer story. In the ordinary story 
of standard length, assuming it to run twenty 
typewritten pages, the introduction establish- 
ing the situation with which the story is to 
deal seldom runs more than say five pages. 
The body of the story might then occupy as 
many as fourteen pages, and certainly not less 
than twelve. The conclusion would require 
from one to three pages. 

So that the relative proportion, in a story 
of normal length, between introduction, de- 
velopment and conclusion might be stated as 
2-6-1; the introduction being twice as long 
as the conclusion, and one third as long as 
the body of the story. 

In this short short story, the introduction 
occupies about seventeen and one half inches 
of type, the body of the story about nine and 
one half inches, and the conclusion about 
one and one half inches. 





The old rule for dramatic construction was 
that the first act should be clear, the second 
act interesting, and the third act short. In 
the short short story the most important point 
is probably the necessity for making the in- 
troduction clear. There is neither time nor 
space in the body of the story or in the con- 
clusion to remedy any obscurities in the in- 
troduction ; but if the reader can be led exactly 
to understand the situation, he is willing to 
accept a very brief development and a curt 
conclusion. 

This, I suppose, is a fundamental difference 
between the short short story and the short 
story; that is, between say twelve hundred 
words and five or six thousand. 

It is probably true that if you wrote an 
extremely short story with a brief introduction 
and an extended development, the reader 
would become so interested in what the char- 
acters were doing that he would suffer some 
disappointment when the story abruptly ended 
and he was left with his curiosity and his 
interest unsatisfied. 

This necessity of insulating the reader 
against an undue interest in the characters — 
to avoid disappointing him with the sudden 
conclusion — is particularly true of more or 
less tragic stories. I remember once under- 
taking to write a story in which the hero was 
hanged at the end. There was enough avail- 
able material to make a long serial, but to do 
this would have been to enlist the reader so 
strongly on the side of the hero that his ex- 
ecution would have been, from the reader’s 
point of view, a stark and unforgivable 
tragedy. 

Rather than compromise the ending, I gave 
up the idea of a serial and made a short story 
of about three thousand words out of the 
whole thing. It was in that length conspic- 
uously successful. 

The general truth heretofore stated accounts 
for the fact that, in the extremely short form, 
action which would ordinarily be described 
as a scene is often summarized in a brief 
narrative, so arranged that the reader’s im- 
agination fills in the gaps. He learns exactly 
what has happened, but without having to 
wade through the author’s extended descrip- 
tion of those happenings. 





One of the questions which authors are 
constantly being required to answer is: “How 
long did it take you to write that story?” In 
the case of “Owner Absent,” I thought about 
the story, probably for at least a few minutes 
every day, over a period of about two months. 
I presume it was written, in the first draft, 
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in less than an hour; revised in another half 
hour; and revised a third time, and perhaps 
a fourth, in say five or ten minutes each time. 

So this particular story required roughly 
two months to invent, and two hours to write. 
If that is an answer to the question, the reader 
is free to make the most of it. 





Ben Ames Williams - A Gentleman of Gusto 
By SARGENT COLLIER 


a reduced transcript of Mr. Williams’s 
first sheet for the short story analyzed in this 
issue. It illustrates that the bigger they are 
the more they re-arrange their material. I have 
examined some of Edith Wharton’s revised 
proof; you could hardly see the copy for the 
corrections. 


Ta reproduction on this page represents 


Williams is adept at scissoring out whole 
paragraphs. One of the first stories he ever 
sold was some 60,000 words long when sub- 
mitted. Rejected — Williams set upon it with 
shears and paste pot; stuck together what was 
left— about twenty thousand words — and 
again it was returned. This time he removed 
half as much again and sent the remains to 
the same editor. The manuscript was accepted. 


When not in winter quarters at Sea Island 
Beach, Georgia, or in summertime at his be- 
loved Searsmont in Maine, Williams resides 
in Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. He has a 
secluded office in Boston which he visits every 
day. There is no name on the glass and no 
one can reach him by ’phone. If Williams 
wants to call outside he has to go downstairs 
and use the pay station. He works from nine 
until twelve-thirty, sometimes three-thirty. If 
you speak to him just after he’s finished his 
morning’s grind—he’s punch drunk and 
hazy, probably won’t be able to answer you 
for some time. While waiting for him to 
come back to earth I counted on his broad neat 
desk forty-seven yellow Eberhard Fabers, each 
well sharpened and ready for the grab of his 
hand. 


No Walden Pond for Mr. Williams. He 
has a secretary, a neat filing system; steel 


cabinets, bound volumes of his published ar- 
ticles, typewriters in their cases. He used to 
write on the typewriter; rarely, to dictate. 
Now he does all first drafts longhand, then 
revises ad lib. Not every day is productive. 
One morning he came into his office to write 
a short story. Everything he had to show at 
lunch time was in the wastebasket, forty-two 
unsuccessful drafts of the first page. 
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Through your magnifying glass examine 
Mr. Williams corrections 


Williams has the physique for hard work. 
He stands about six feet, weighs over two 
hundred and a quarter, which is more than 
the combined weights of the entire Roy Cohen 
family. Robert Davis, once editor of Munsey’s 
and now of the New York Sun, grand old 
man, long a friend of Williams, calls him the 
“strongest man he ever knew.” 
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He works hard— and plays as hard as he 
works. Bridge and backgammon in the winter, 
golf at times, fishing in the spring. 

Playing is the biggest part of his work. 
When autumn falls he takes a shotgun, and 
goes after woodcock, and partridges and some- 
times ducks, (he hasn’t the heart to shoot a 
deer), perfectly satisfied to return from a trip 
with only a large black-and-blue spot on his 
shoulder. Everywhere he goes he picks up 
ideas, unconsciously making mental notes on 
every character and situation he meets. 

The following story was told to him by a 
friend. In a London moneylender’s shop a 
poor man came to pay a bill. He accidentally 
dropped a bank note on the counter which the 
lender at once covered with a book. Later 
the poor man returned looking for his lost 
money, about which the lender disclaimed all 
knowledge. These facts were all that the 
friend who told the story knew. But the crime 
of the lender was made to work his punish- 
ment in the story, “They Grind Exeedingly 
Small,” selected by the Society of Arfs and 
Sciences as one of the best thirty American 
short stories for the year 1922. 


Observe how he put together “All The 
Brothers Were Valiant,” a very successfal 
book first published by Macmillan in 1919 and 
republished in 1929 by Mr. Williams’s present 
publisher, E. P. Dutton & Co. Here the 
dramatic situation is the hatred of two 
brothers. The situatéon came from Polti, the 
causes and other necessary details were prod- 
uct of the author’s imagination. Searching 
through Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations for re- 
ference to “brothers,” he found the words that 
formed the title, and also indicated to the 
imagination certain qualities of the story. 

In writing a story of any length Williams 
usually makes a list of his characters on a 
piece of paper as they would appear on a 
theatre programme. He writes beside each 
character his or her relations to other char- 
acters, together with personal characteristics 
and mannerisms, often choses as physical pro- 
totypes for his puppets, persons whom he 
knows; he makes them look, speak, and walk 
as they always do in life. He sometimes gives 
them their own names, changing to fictitious 
ones, of course, in the final draft. Thus as he 


runs along he can “see his characters talking.” 

This would seem to evidence that he posses- 
ses the photographic, pictorial mind so valuable 
to a fiction writer (which Sid G. Hedges 
discussed in his article in the September 
Writer, “Picture Your Plot”). Also observe 
Williams’s words on graphic bridge-playing — 
he is an accredited expert and a constant 
winner:— ‘“‘No man _ should play bridge,” 
he says’ “who can’t remember just where 
the fifty-two cards were held in the pre- 
vious hand.” He tells of Western poker 
sharks who could re-deal the last twenty 
hands played. You suggest that these are 
remarkable feats of memory. “Nothing 
of the sort,” Williams declares. “It is the 
power to revisualize. Those men don’t remem- 
ber, they re-see the hands. It is mental photo- 
graphy, and there is no tax whatsoever on the 
mind.” So it is with the many successful 
writerg who re-see scenes and faces. 


Williams’s camera brain, or subconscious, 
has to pay almost nightly for reproducing 
things so keenly. He is an incurable dreamer 
and a dangerous sleep-walker, even a sleep- 
swimmer. One night he was dreaming of 
swimming off the coast of Maine; a porpoise 
rolled close beside him. He struck at him 
as vigorously as possible with his right fist — 
and hit the pillow within an inch of Mrs. 
Williams’s check. Years ago after viewing a 
performance of “The Roundup.” that night 
he roused his wife with injunctions to silence 
and insisted that she craw] warily down the 
foot of the bed with him and peer over the 
footboard to see the Indians in the ravine 
below. Mrs. Williams dssures her husband 
that it is unsettling to be snatched from a 
sound sleep and find yourself perhaps sus- 
pended in mid-air in a totally dark room with 
no knowledge of how you got there. 

I should hate to have him lay hands on me 
at any time. For example, there is the anec- 
dote about his kicking the horse. It happened 
at Sea Island; Williams was riding cross- 
country. Horse and rider arrived at a ditch 
into which the horse stepped and fell almost 
entirely across his rider. The horse stayed put. 
Mr. Williams began to urge the beast gently 
but firmly to arise, but the animal ‘no spik 
English.’ In fact, he took deliberate aim and 
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kicked Mr. Williams, The author could n’t 
think of anything better to do, so he kicked 
back. Fifteen minutes more or less, this went 
on — the horse kicking Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Williams kicking the horse. Finally the horse 
gave up and arose. News? 

Anyway, Mr. Williams himself is news, a 
big name, especially where the readers of the 
Saturday Evening Post and Collier’s are con- 
cerned. It was exceptionally hard going at 
the start. Even when he was a freshman in 
Dartmouth his English teacher told him that 
he had no notion of how to write the English 
language. “Being naturally stubborn,” said 
Ben Ames, “I decided to show him.” 

On graduating from Dartmouth in 1910 he 
worked six years as a reporter on the Boston 
American — a few dollars a week “and over- 
paid,” according to him. Evenings he had 
nothing to do (sad commentary on our city, 
but I suppose withal a just one) so he wrote 
stories by the dozen, collected them in chests 
when they came back with rejection slips 
attached. The subject matter of his best-selling 
book Splendor, published in 1927, is laid in 
Boston and deals with a newspaperman. 


He sent forth eighty-four stories to maga- 
zines before the first was accepted; Smith’s, 
Magazine took his eighty-fifth attempt; paid 
him fifty dollars for a story that he had 
taken four years to write. Not until he was 
six years out of college was he earning four- 
teen hundred a year by his writing. Later it 
can be said with fair certainty that he made 
more! In the past few years he has merchan- 
dized much of his work through an agent, but 
advises few writers to forget about literary 
agents until editors are acquainted with their 
ability. 

Williams’s birthplace was Macon, Miss. He 
was the son of Daniel Webster Williams, and 
is a nephew of Judge Ames of The Texas Co. 
Later Williams’s father became owner of a 
weekly newspaper in Jackson, Ohio. Here 
the son set type; probobly obtained enough 
confidence to write from handling and exam- 
ining the awful things that other people 
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managed to get published. When Ben was fif- 
teen D. W. Williams was appointed United 
States Consul to Wales, and accompanying his 
father to Cardiff the boy had his first oppor- 
tunity to observe the ocean. Since that New 
York-to-Liverpool trip Williams has studied 
the sea, has at times written sea tales, par- 
ticulary of the whale fisheries. 

A few years ago in the New York Times 
Book Supplement, Professor Pitkin teacher of 
journalism (of Life Begins at Forty fame) 
declared that the “short-story writer remains 
insignificant as a force in literature and public 
opinion.” Williams saw the article, whereupon 
a red haze swam before his eyes. He sent 
the Times a long letter which they printed 
—assailing the second part of Pitkin’s state- 
ment. Williams asserted that the short story 
has no function as propaganda, its purpose 
being to stimulate, not to persuade. Support- 
ing the controversy, one of Williams’s boosters 
kicked in with the argument: “Any school- 
master can address the intellect; it takes an 
an artist like Mr. Williams to appeal to the 
emotions.” 

William Lyon Phelps has a high opinion 
of Williams’s output; has said so many times 
in print. Ask Williams what a critic like 
Mencken thinks of his work—he smiles. 
“Those fellows don’t even know I’m alive.” 

But the most appreciative analysis of all 
of Ben Amey Williams’s writing I found in 
a country newspaper : — 


He takes you out into the countryside and in 
a line tells you about a straw that blows across 
a road and the lazy cloud that floats along the 
mountain top and a door that creaks on its hinges, 
and windowpanes of glass. He doesn’t say much 
about the man...only...tells how he slowly finds 
a match among the clutter of screws, how he 
slowly scratches it on the seat of his overalls 
and how it doesn’t light because the head breaks 
off when it catches in a hole in the garment... 
and then a horn squeaks, and an old Ford, and a 
young man in old clothes with cold grey eyes 
and a quirt of tobacco juice on a protruding 
chin enters the picture...the old hopeless cabin, 
the worn-out old woman, the shiftlessness and 
remoteness of it all and the picture of the 
villain...Mr. Williams does n’t describe the moun- 
tain... just tells about the clouds drifting over it. 
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Manavelins 


“Manavelins: Odds and ends, or extra supplies of 
food of any kind.” — Wenster. 


Picture a New England farmhouse on Thanks- 
giving Day; relatives gathered from far and wide 
around the groaning board; Grandpa sitting at the 
head, doing honors by an enormous Turkey. Generous 
slices have been passed to all and it is time for 
second helpings, 

“Well, Mary, how about some manavelins?” And 
Grandpa heaps her plate with giblets, slivers, the 
oyster, and perhaps the “Pope’s nose.” 


For those to whom the term “manavelins” is un- 
familiar, we present this scene. We have selected 
this title for a department long included in Tue 
Writer, now to be dressed and offered to our readers 
for their literary delectation. 


A lady dropped into a New England bookstore 
the other day and asked for a novel called “There's 
No Such Thing as a Bachelor.” The clerk was 
perplexed, until a bright idea occurred to him: 
He sold the lady Stuart Hawkins’ “No Man is 
Single.” 

Rafael Sabatini’s “Venetian Masque” is doing well. 
He reports one of those cranky letters that authors 
get: “If America were to become a monarchy to- 
morrow and you were the king, what would be the 
first thing you would do?” Sabatini returned the 
letter to its creator with a single word scrawled 
across it — “Abdicate.” 

100,000,000 Guinea Pigs has gone into a twenty- 
fifth printing. In case you've forgotten, it’s an 
expose of dangerous foods, drugs, etc. Not long 
ago a buyer found it on a book counter marked 
“New Books on Zoology.” The St. Louis Public 
Library had to buy extra copies and rent them out 
at five cents a week to satisfy the demand, all 
of which provoked them to analyze the customers. 
Salesmen, students, teachers, stenographers, house- 
wives, and bookkeepers led the list. There were no 
butchers, no bakers. 

Houghton Mifflin brought out Gertrude Atherton’s 
35th book last month, “The Foghorn.” It contains 
two novelettes and two short stories. Back in 1885 
Mrs. Atherton sent her first manuscript to Houghton 
Mifflin; they rejected it, and she put it away in 
the attic. There it was eaten by rats. Mrs. Atherton 
says, “It must have run to three hundred thousand 
words. In it were Cavour, King Victor Emanuel, 
Mazzini, Garibaldi, Napoleon III, Thackeray, Char- 
lotte Bronte — everyone else of that time I could 
crowd in, besides innumerable imagined characters. 
The heroine was a melange of Madame de Stéel, 
Madame Recamier, and Lady Blessington.” What 
happened to the rats, Mrs, Atherton? 

From rats to cats, Here’s one that inspired a 
book: Mura is the name. She lived in the southwest, 
where there are said to be very few of her kind — 


Siamese. She has a strange ability to scream, often 
exercised; and Todd Downing was so impressed by 
the feat that he sat down and wrote the recent 
Crime Club selection, “The Cat Screams.” 


Viking Press announces that their president 
bought the 50,000th copy of Alexander Woollcott’s 
“While Rome Burns” and gave it to the author. 
(Already 76,000 copies have been printed.) This 
business of presentation copies has been carried 
out pretty thoroughly with some books. Take 
“Anthony Adverse,” for instance. John Farrar tells 
us that the 100,000th copy went to President Roose- 
velt, the 200,000th to Stanley Rinehart; the 300,000th 
he (Mr. Farrar) sequestrated for himself, and the 
400,000th was claimed by Ted Rinehart. The half- 
millionth copy will be suitably engrossed and put 
in the hands of the author. “Anthony” is selling 
so steadily that we are putting in a bid for the 
5,000,000th volume —on behalf of our heirs. 


The Literary Workshop, a magazine that pub- 
lishes only the work of college students, has changed 
from a quarterly publication to a monthly, October 
through May. Fourteen of the twenty writers in 
the October number had not appeared in print 
(nationally) before. Two have already been soli- 
cited by hungry publishers of books. 


There is a breed of Literary Jack Horner that 
takes fiendish delight in writing authors about their 
books. They check details like a certified public 
accountant and then compose letters in didactic, 
outraged, or derogatory tone, insisting on explana- 
tions. Not all authors disregard such communica- 
tions. For instance, somebody wrote to Sinclair Lewis 
asking why Lambkin, in “Work of Art,” was an 
Episcopal vestryman on page 42, while ten pages 
later his daughter was married from a Congregational 
church. Lewis took the trouble to reply. He mention- 
ed that the critic had overlooked a very important 
discrepancy: “Myron and his Lambkin bride were 
married in the Presbyterian Church on page 250.” 
And he added “I don’t know how the author happen- 
ed to fail to make them also Christian Scientists 
and Orthodox Jews.” 


Before we get off this subject we might say that 
Hervey Allen has received some pretty sharp letters 
about Havana harbor, with which he took several 
intentional liberties in print. The fact is that he 
consulted most of the maps of that port, ancient 
as well as modern. 


Consider Miss Louella D. Everett of Boston. For 
twenty years she has been the ultimate authority of 
Lost Quotations of verse, approach to her being 
normally through the “Queries and Answers” page 
of the New York Times Book Review Section, the 
Boston Transcript, and other newspapers. She has 
an indexed collection of some 80,000 clippings, about 
700 volumes of poetry, and a definitely adhesive mind. 
Lately Christopher Morley has enlisted her as official 
assistant in compiling the eleventh edition of Bart- 
lett’s Familiar Quotations, to be published in 1936 
by Little, Brown. 
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Miscellany: Ruth Suckow took four years to write 
The Folks..... The Pulitzer Drama Prize jury has 
resigned in a body. Their award of the prize to 
“Mary of Scotland” was turned down by the advisory 
board in favor of “Men in White.” Clayton 
Hamilton, Walter Pritchard Eaton and Austin 
Strong, the resignees, took until October 4 to 
decide about it....William Wister Haines (Slim, 
Little, Brown) achieved quite a reputation as a 
lineman on the Pennsylvania Railroad electrification 
between New York and Philadelphia last year. The 
catenary foreman said he was the sloppiest looking 
workman on the job, but a regular clothing ad at 
home on Sundays. He’s the original of The Duke 
in the novel....Gamaliel Bradford kept carbons 
of his letters and had them bound in volumes of 
200 each. There are fifty-four volumes. His card 
index of addresses contains about 5000 names.... 
5. S. Van Dine (Willard H. Wright) has a yearning 
for six-letter words, His Murder Cases have all 
been thus: Benson, Canary, Greene, Bishop, Scarab, 
Kennel, Dragon, and now Casino..... The oldest 
book publisher is probably the Cambridge University 
Press, licensed in 1534 by charter from King Henry 
VIII to print “all manner of books.” This year, 
their quadricentennial ! 


Gelett Burgess calls attention to two lines in his 
book, “I'wo O’Clock Courage,” which he thinks helped 
most to sell it. The first line——“I must have been 
unconscious for some time” made people start the 
book, he believes. The other one, “Would you call 
her a blazing blonde?” was one of those successful 
smoke screens that mislead most of the wise boys. 
A false scent. Burgess lost the manuscript in a taxi 
in Paris. The driver returned it after he had read 
the thing through, and insisted that the narrative 
was faulty. The man happened to be one of the 
exiled Russian nobility and either in spite of 
this or because of it, Burgess changed the ending. 
Bobbs-Merrill approved. 


All the “Little Magazines” are craving proletarian 
stories, it seems. What is a proletarian story? The 
editors of Scope, specialists in the field, advise 
us that it is “a story dealing with workers’ life, 
written with utter simplicity and economic implica- 
tion.” Scope prints, but does not pay for, such 
material. 


More Miscellany: Harold Bell Wright is still at 
it. “To My Sons” was an October offering by Harpers 
from his tireless hand....Thirty-five thousand is 
the print order to date on “Good-Bye, Mr. Chips,” 
James Hilton’s tender sketch of a British school- 
master....“Dusk at the Grove,” the Atlantic Prize 
Novel, has not been out so long, but is close behind 
at 30,000....James Truslow Adams is at work on 
a biography of Thomas Jefferson, scheduled for 1935 
publication by Scribners....Hugh Walpole’s next 
novel will be called “The Inquisitor,” due also next 
year....Incidentally, his appearance in the movies 
is expected shortly with the release of M. G. M.’s 
“David Copperfield,” in which he takes the role of 
the Vicar. Walpole supervised the script. Others in 
the production are Charles Laughton, Lionel Barry- 
more, and our old favorite, Roland Young.... 
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“Enchanted April” and “Anne of Green Gables” 
are to be moviefied.... Walter D. Edmonds’s “Rome 
Haul” is opening as a play in New York, where 
also Sean O’Casey’s “Within the Gates” has been 
tried out with Lillian Gish in the lead. O’Casey’s 
“Juno and the Paycock” is probably the most 
popular Irish play ever brought to this country.... 
Redbook is running a new novel serially by Gladys 
Hasty Carroll called “A Few Foolish Ones.” 

Popularity contests seem as popular as ever. They 
tried out the magazines at Antioch College with the 
undergraduates and the final standing was: Reader’s 
Digest, Time, The Literary Digest, National Geogra- 
phic, Saturday Evening Post, Harpers, Atlantic, 
Popular science, Fortune, American Magazine, 
Scribners, and Colliers, in that order. 


A job for book reviewers: the new Merriam- 
Webster dictionary. Might as well review the Fall 
telephone book? you ask. Well, take a look at what 
William E. Harris (an old Writer author) did in 
this line for the Publisher's Weekly, October 13. 
It’s a masterly exposition of lexicography as well, 
and speaking of dictionaries, the O. E. D. has an- 
other baby sister. Following the condensed, 2-volume 
edition, Oxford has brought out a French-English 
one. The Publishers claim that it translates French 
idioms into equivalent English, and can toss off 
Proust with the greatest of ease. Better take one 
to the next slangy French movie at the “Little 
Theatre.” i e. 


Ruth Kimball of Mishawaka, Indiana, sends in a 
rejection slip from The Baby’s Mother bearing the 
note: “The editor of this paper is active only during 
July and August, so far as passing on material sub- 
mitted is concerned.” Miss Kimball has just recovered 
a long-lost manuscript. She adds: “It seems an odd 
way to conduct a magazine.” We agree. But why 
July and August? These are the months when we 
are least inclined to labor! 

General Johnson departed his post with the N. 
R. A. last month. What sadness for the General! 
Among the passages he quoted (and misquoted) 
in his farewell speeches was the “weariest river” 
verse from Swinburne’s “Garden of Proserpine,” 
and a blast translated from Madama Butterfly 
about dying with honor when one can no longer 
live with honor. Poor old General! No happy war- 
rior, he. ee Ver 


A group of about one hundred Russian authors 
have been organized under the Press and Publisher 
Literary Service, an official Soviet agency at 24 
Leontyevski Per., Moscow. Their brochure advises 
that the purpose of the service is to furnish editors 
abroad with (Russian) literary material. We wonder 
if these hundred authors are producing anything 
other than the usual propaganda that seems to 
constitute the main “literary” output of that country. 


We mourn the passing of the Presbyterian Ad- 
vance. This fine old Nashville denominational paper 
has suspended in favor of the Presbyterian Tribune, 
to whom their subscription list has been transferred. 
The address is 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





III - Writing Short Stories 


By F. FRASER BOND 


Professor of Journalism, Columbia University 


where the incident occurred. In the short 
story we have no such convenient if primitive 
device. We must make the reader see, as we 
intend him to see, the interiors and the ex- 
teriors through which the action of our story 
passes. Let us use the term “locale” to cover 
everything that surrounds our story — not 
only the buildings, the streets, the country- 
side but the season and its vegetation, and 
the actual weather if important, and the time 
of day or night. 

We have shown that the reader does not 
want to bother imagining for himself. He 
wants to read what we have imagined for him. 
Accordingly we must see to it that from our 
description he gets a clear-cut, definite idea of 
our scenes, and not merely a vague indefinite 
impression. How can we do this? We can do 
it by supplying him with the precise actual 
details that picture themselves in his mind. 
We may indicate vaguely that our action passes 
in a farmhouse. Our reader may be a city 
dweller with no experience of farms or farm- 
houses. We must make him see, as we can 
do by putting them in our description, the 
white clapboard walls, the green-painted shut- 
ters, the shingled gables of the roofs, the swing 
on the apple tree by the front door — the 
whole squat comfortable home in fact, sitting 
there like a complacent hen in the nest of 
outbuildings, sheds, barns and chicken runs 
that surround it. 

The knack of description lies chiefly in the 
knack of selecting definite details from the 
scene which picture themselves in the reader’s 
mind. Details that picture in this way include 
color, shape, size, texture, and the juxtaposi- 
tion which real life presents all the time of 
the natural and incongruous. Here again we 
must avoid the label method. Instead of writ- 
ing that the room was poorly furnished, let 
us show the broken chairs, the centre table 
with the stains left by bottles and cigarette 


: a news photograph X marks the spot 


butts, the sofa with its faded covering and 
stuffing forcing itself out through the torn 
seams. 

Most writers find description harder to mas- 
ter than narrative or conversation because 
normal life gives them less practice in it. We 
seldom bother actually to describe in words. 
The chances are if asked definitely to describe 
a new dress or a new car or a new house, 
we will deliberately dodge the issue by taking 
a scrap of paper and a pencil and attempting 
to draw what we should be able to outline 
in words. 

Presume that a character in your story 
should look out of your window. What would 
he see? Set down for your own practice just 
what you see from your own window as you 
would write it if it had a place in your story. 
When you have done this, read it over and 
ask yourself a question. Is there anything in 
my description which makes the scene differ 
from the same scene painted on the backdrop 
of a theatre? If you answer “no” then you 
have not put down what you have seen. If 
you answer “yes,” wherein does it differ? It 
differs from a painted picture of the scene 
because it has movement. You have people 
walking on the sidewalk; you have a motor 
truck throwing a moving shadow on the red 
fence. You have the smoke blown to this side 
or that from the tall chimney; you have the 
awning of the corner grocery store flapping 
in the wind. Life is seldom static. The chief 
thing which makes the real scene differ from 
the painted one is movement. Convey the sense 
of this movement in your written description 
and you come many steps nearer to conveying 
the impression of actual life. 

We can project the actual scene in two 
ways. We can describe it objectively; or if 
our story so dictates, we can describe it sub- 
jectively. Objective description sets down 
without comment the actual physical detail as 
seen by the writer in such a way that the 
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reader, visualizing for himself the same details, 
sees it too. Here we have actual details set 
down objectively : — 


It was very sunny. Over the big desolate 
space of the marketplace the blue sky shim- 
mered, and the granite cobbles of the paving 
glistened. Shops down the Long Row were 
deep in obscurity, and the shadow was full 
of color. Just where the horse trams trund- 
led across the market was a row of fruit 
stalls, with fruit blazing in the sun — apples 
and piles of reddish oranges, small greengage 
plums and bananas. There was a warm scent 
of fruit as mother and son passed. 


Subjective description presents the same de- 
tails; but between them and the reader the 
writer steps in and interprets these details. 
He points out their significance. He may even 
indicate what the character feels as he sees 
them. Here is an example of subjective de- 
scription from a story by. D. H. Lawrence: — 


She went to the fence and sat there, watch- 
ing the gold clouds fall to pieces, and go in 
immense, rose-colored ruin towards the dark- 
ness. Gold flamed to scarlet, like pain in its 
intense brightness. Then the scarlet sank to 
rose, and rose to crimson, and quickly the 
passion went out of the sky. All the world 
was dark gray. 


Writers often use a description of nature 
and its moods to put their readers in the right 
frame of mind to accept certain phases of 
the narrative. Such descriptions serve to set 
the key or give the tone to the tale. Instructors 
all over the land point out to students the 
details with which Edgar Allan Poe begins 
“The Fall of The House of Usher,” and 
they do well. There exists no better illustra- 
tion. If you have that story in your library, 
turn to it, and note the effect obtained, the 
effect of dampness, decay, gloom and instabili- 
ty. See how this impression, established by 
actual descriptive detail, lingers with the story 
as you read and becomes its enveloping at- 
mosphere, 


A recent short story uses the following 
nature details as prelude to a night at sea in 
an open boat : — 


The sun came out only briefly. Although 
it rang up the enveloping curtain of fog, and 
turned the waters to steel gray, it faded, and 
wind clouds with soiled, fringed edges, bore 
down out of the horizon. 
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Note how the precise detailed description 
“with soiled, fringed edges” helps the reader 
to imagine the picture. Read the passage 
without those words and it becomes common- 
place and comparatively ineffective. 

Now that we have made ourselves familiar 
with such basic techniques as those of narra- 
tive, characterization, and the handling of con- 
versation and description, we can come to the 
actual planning and construction of our story. 

As we sit, pencil in hand or with our fingers 
on the keys of our typewriter, the question 
arises: “About what shall we write?” Let us 
counter that Yankee fashion with another 
question, equally pertinent: “About what do 
readers want to read?” We can answer both 
with the) one word — Life. 

The best stories, like the best plays, have 
tried to hold the mirror up to nature. We 
can each of us write most easily and most 
valuably about that which we know best. 
Obviously then in the life around us we have 
a field uniquely our own. No other writer has 
just our surroundings, just our contacts, just 
our slant on life. But, you will say, many 
writers go far afield, they give us the glamour 
of foreign lands, the magic of tropic seas, 
the rustle of the wind in the palm trees. They 
do. But the authentic writers in this class 
write of such things because they understand 
them. Pearl Buck set the whole nation reading 
about China— why? Because she had spent 
her life in China and knew its life at first 
hand; because from her childhood on she had 
seen peasants tilling the same “good earth” 
that she made so real to us. If she had never 
lived in China, and read of it only in the 
encyclopedia before she wrote her story, the 
chances are that neither she nor her story 
would ever have been heard of. We could fill a 
chapter with the names of successful writers 
who have taken life near at hand as it has 
come to them, and have cultivated their own 
literary garden. It is from the life that we 
know, the people we have observed, the places 
we can picture at first hand, the motives we 
have seen in action—#in other words, it is 
about the things that we best understand — 
that we can write in the surest hope of making 
our readers understand. 
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Next to life as we actually know it, we 
can look to the newspaper for suggestions, 
stimulation, and often for actual material. The 
newspaper too deals with life in all its com- 
plex manifestations. Like John Wesley, our 
daily newspaper takes the whole world for 
its parish. Day by day it presents us with 
fact stranger than fiction, and day by day it 
presents us with characters, descriptions, con- 
versations and complications which we as 
writers can feel free to draw on for our ma- 
terial, for they all have their roots in actual 
life itself. 

Although we can never exhaust the life 
around us, we often think that we have. To 
writers in such a mood, we commend the 
newspaper as a daily source book. It is there 
for us as writers to use intelligently. Here 
are some suggestions on the use of the news- 
paper as short-story material. 

Secure four or five large filing envelopes. 
Mark the first “Characters,” mark the second 
“Locales,” mark the third “Incident,” mark 
the fourth “Conversation,” mark the fifth 
“Complication.” If you have only four, you 
can safely place the words “Incident and Com- 
plication” on the same envelope. 

Then, each day, as we go through the news, 
let us clip and file away under these several 
heads the things that interest us, that stimulate 
our imagination or appeal to us as possible 
story material. We may have no immediate 
use for what we clip and file to-day. But 
always ahead of us lies the next story, and the 
next and the next: 

Perhaps we decide to clip first with a 
definite subject in mind. We may want to 
write a story dealing with a cowboy. American 
writers, we may have felt, have never done 
right by the cowboy. They have sentiment- 
alized him or degraded him, have forced him 
to move in sub-literary circles in the “thrillers.” 
He for himself remains for the most part 
inarticulate. We have our envelopes ready and 
empty. We await anything that may turn up 
about the cowboy. We turn to our paper and 
read: “Cattle Kings Convene in Texas.” Well, 
that isn’t exactly what we hoped for, but 
after all we may have need of a “cattle king” 
in our story; so we clip it and file it away 
under “Character.” The Sunday book review 


section comes out with “Cowboy’s First Vol- 
ume, a Book of Poems, ‘Songs of the Ranch’.” 
The review gives quotations of some of the 
said “songs.” We note that the writer has 
used in the verses a little of his own racy 
lingo. This is nearer the mark, and we file 
it away under “Conversation.” Among the 
resort advertisements we find one from a 
“dude ranch.” It invites us to write for the 
illustrated booklet. We obey the invitation, and 
file its photographs and its adjectives away 
under “Locale.” We may not feel exactly 
honest about doing this and will have to ra- 
tionalize our action by believing that any story 
about a cowboy will help the “dude ranch” 
business. 

Clipping by clipping the accumulation grows, 
with the feature sections and the magazines 
also supplying their quotes. In a short time 
we find that we have quite a sizeable reference 
library on the cowboy at hand which we can 
regard as authentic, and shape to our own 
ends. 

Often we will find if we clip intelligently 
that these envelopes and their contents will 
come to us as a present help in time of trouble. 
We may have a love story on our hands. The 
man, though securely caught, has not pro- 
posed. He is not unwilling, but diffident. 
How shall the girl bring matters to a head? 
Or we may have a boy in love with a girl 
who appears out of his reach. How can he 
attract her attention? How can he declare 
himself in a way that will win her? 

We are perplexed. We dig down into our 
envelope marked “Complications” or “Inci- 
dent” and come upon this clipping: — 


STUDENT WOOS DANCER WITH 
NOVEL BID 


PUBLISHES MARRIAGE NoTIcE IN Hope 

oF Her Consent. CANcEets IT WHEN 

Totp THAT MArriAGE Is Out or THE 
QUESTION. 


A student’s love for a dancer that led to 
his giving, without her knowledge, preliminary 
notice of marriage in the hope that she would 
consent to their wedding was revealed to-day. 


The actual outcome of this news clipping 
of course does not concern us. We have turn- 
ed to it merely for incident or complication 

(Continued on page 401) 





A Small but Powerful Journal 


By JOHN E. DREWRY 


NE hundred and three years ago there 
QO was born in far-away Ireland a man 
who was destined to have a profound effect 
upon American journalism. On October 2, 
1831 in Moyne, Wicklow County, Ireland was 
born Edwin Lawrence Godkin, who, according 
to Dr. W. G. Bleyer in his “History of Ameri- 
can Journalism”, was for more than a genera- 
tion (1865-1899) to exert “a nation-wide 
influence both on American public opinion and 
on American journalism through the medium 
of a weekly paper, the Nation, the circulation 
of which never greatly exceeded 10,000 copies.” 

Mr. Godkin’s journal came to occupy 
a unique position among the journals of 
opinion in that, with a relatively small cir- 
culation, it maintained an influence far out 
of proportion to the number of its subscribers. 
This was particularly true of the magazine 
during its early days. This rather anomalous 
situation has been explained by Dr. Bleyer 
thus: 

“This widespread influence was possible 
only because his readers were newspaper edi- 
tors, college professors, students, and ‘intel- 
lectuals’ generally through whom his ideas 
filtered down to thousands of others who never 
saw the Nation or even knew of its existence.” 

When President Charles W. Eliot of Har- 
vard University learned of the resignation of 
Godkin as editor of the Nation, he wrote him 
the following, which may be taken as indica- 
tive of how prominent educators regarded the 
publication: 

“Now I am conscious that the Nation has 
had a decided effect on my opinions and my 
actions for nearly forty years; and I believe 
it has had like effects on thousands of educated 
Americans. This does not mean that your 
readers have always adopted your opinions; 
but if you have not convinced them, you have 
forced them to find some good reasons for 
holding opinions different from yours; and 
that is a great intellectual service. Then you 
have pricked any number of bubbles and 


windbags, and have given us keen enjoyment 
in the process. And how often you have ex- 
posed humbug and cant to the great refresh- 
ment of sincere people!” 

The first issue of the Nation appeared July 
6, 1865, with Godkin as editor and Wendell 
Phillips Garrison as literary editor. The aims 
of the new publication, as set forth in this 
initial number, were: 

“(1) The discussion of the topics of the 
day, and, above all, of legal, economical, and 
constitutional questions, with greater accuracy 
and moderation than are now found in the 
daily press; (2) the maintenance and diffu- 
sion of true democratic principles in society 
and government, and the advocacy and illus- 
tration of whatever in legislation or in man- 
ners seems likely to promote a more equal 
distribution of the fruits of progress and civil- 
ization; (3) the earnest and persistent con- 
sideration of the condition of the laboring 
class at the South, since there can be no real 
stability for the Republic so long as they are 
left in ignorance and degradation; (4) the 
fixing of public attention upon the political 
importance of popular education, and the 
dangers which a system like ours runs from 
the neglect of it in any portion of our terri- 
tory; (5) sound and impartial criticism of 
books and works of art.” 

“The Nation,” the prospectus continued, 
“will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body, but will, on the contrary, make an earn- 
est effort to bring to the discussion of political 
and social questions a really critical spirit, 
and to wage war upon the vices of violence, 
exaggeration and misrepresentation by which 
so much of the political writing of the day 
is marred.” As to the criticism of books and 
works of art which was to be “one of its 
most important features,’ it was announced 
that “pains will be taken to have this task 
performed in every case by writers possessing 
special qualifications for it.” 
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The list of regular and occasional contribu- 
tors, as given in the prospectus, included such 
men as Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, James 
Russell Lowell, John G. Whittier, Charles Eliot 
Norton, Richard Grant White, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Professor Francis J. Child of Har- 
vard, Professor William Dwight Whitney of 
Yale, Daniel Coit Gilman, then professor at 
Yale, Frederick Lay Olmstead, the Reverend 
Phillips Brooks, and Bayard ‘Taylor. 

The present position of the Nation has been 
well stated by H. L. Mencken, whose Ameri- 
can Mercury was not unlike the Nation in 
spirit. The ‘Baltimore journalist wrote in his 
“Prejudices — Fifth Series” (Knopf) : 
“..The Nation is unique in American jour- 
nalism for one thing: it is read by its enemies. 
They may damn it, they may have it barred 
from libraries, they may even — as they did 
during the war— try to have it put down 
by the Postoffice, but all the while they read 
it. That is, the more intelligent of them — 
the least hopeless minority of them. It is to 
such minorities that the Nation addresses 
itself, on both sides of the fence. It has pene- 
trated to the capital fact that they alone count 
— that the ideas sneaked into them to-day will 
begin to sweat out of the herd day after 
to-morrow).. I often wonder, indeed, that the 
great success of the Nation under Villard has 
made such little impression upon American 
journalists —that they are so dead to the 
lessons that it roars into their ears. They all 
read it — that is, all who read anything at all. 
It prints news every week that they can’t find 
in their own papers — sometimes news of the 
very first importance. It comments upon that 
news in a tart and well-informed fashion. It 
presents all the new ideas that rage in the 
world, always promptly and often pungently. 
To an editorial writer, the Nation is indis- 
pensable. Either he reads it, or he is an idiot. 
Yet the example is very seldom followed — 
that is, forthrightly and heartily... 

“Personally I do not subscribe to its policies, 
save when it advocates liberty openly and un- 
ashamed. I have no belief in politicians: the 
good ones and the bad ones seem to me to be 
unanimously thieves. Thus I hope I may 
whoop for it with some grace, despite the 
fact that my name appears on its flagstaff. 


How my name got there I don’t know; I 
receive no emolument from its coffers and 
write for it very seldom, and then only in 
contravention of its ideas. I even have to pay 
cash for my annual subscription —a strange 
and painful burden for a journalist to bear. 
But I know of no other expenditure (that is, 
of a secular character) that I make with more 
satisfaction, or that brings me better return. 
Most of the papers that I am doomed to read 
are idiotic even when they are right. The 
Nation is intelligent and instructive even when 
it is wrong.” 

More than a journal of opinion, the Nation 
is a purveyor of news. On its staff are news- 
paper men and women, and the atmosphere 
of its editorial room is that of the city room. 
The Washington correspondent is described as 
a “man of national reputation.” Mr. Oswald 
Garrison Villard, until recently the active 
editor, now the contributing editor, some- 
times goes into the reportorial field himself, 
as he did in the cases of the 1928 presidential 
party conventions; and his stories have what 
the Nation readers have come to know as the 
peculiar Villard vigor and bite. 

Describing the interest of the Nation in 
international affairs, a recent announcement 
read: — 

“The\ whole world is an economic volcano. 
Just now it is in rebellion, and nations and 
individuals are being bounced upon a lid which 
daily threatens to fly sky-high. We are in this 
perilous and humiliating position because the 
world lacks sound economic, political and 
social organization. All these factors are in a 
colloidal] state. Consequently, in such critical 
times as these, puny individuals wrestle vain- 
ly with problems which perhaps only civiliza- 
tion can ever hope to master. 

“To widen the appreciation of the fact is 
the chief purpose of the Nation. To re- 
port and interpret correctly the kaleidoscopic 
changes that surround us to-day is the imme- 
diate work of this magazine.” 

In line with this phase of its editorial prob- 
lem, the Nation has carried “If I Were 
Dictator,” a series of articles to which Presi- 
dent Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin, William Allen White, H. L. Mencken, 
Harold J. Laski, Stuart Chase, Lewis Mum- 





ford, and G. Lowes Dickenson contributed ; 
“Speaking of Evolution,” a weekly page by 
Henrik Willem Van Loon; “Cross-Currents 
in Criticism,” a series by Joseph Wood 
Krutch, the distinguished essayist and author, 
who has served as theatrical critic of the Na- 
tion, and “The Nation’s Program for Econom- 
ic Stabilization.” 

Founded in 1865, the Nation for many 
years was Closely affiliated with the old New 
York Evening Post. Edwin L. Godkin (1865- 
1881) was the first editor, and among his 
successors were Wendell Phillips Garrison 
(1881-1905), Hammond Lamont (1905-1918), 
and Mr. Villard (1918— ). 

On the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary 
of the Nation in 1925, Mr. Villard in a his- 
torical sketch of the publication wrote the 
following, which sets forth the editorial ob- 
jectives : 

“No one realizes better than its staff of 
1925 its present shortcomings ... Its editors 
would be the last to compare themselves to 
Edwin Lawrence Godkin and his associates 
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in either training or skill in presentation. But 
they yield to no one in their passion for human 
liberty and for international brotherhood and 
righteousness. If they do not see eye to eye 
with Mr. Godkin and Mr. Garrison in matters 
of labor or economics, it is not because they 
deem their judgments infallible, but because 
times have changed and new problems, which 
the elder generation could not have foreseen, 
challenge all thinking men.. 

“Finally, they heartily rejoice when they find 
the Nation and its editors blacklisted by the 
reactionaries and denounced as destructive 
critics who seek to ‘overthrow our glorious, 
etc.’ For it makes them feel that their blows 
are occasionally telling; that possibly they 
have at times reached the midriff as did Mr. 
Godkin’s rapier so regularly, and that they 
are, in their own way and in some degree, 
following in the footsteps of the two founders 
who never knew what it was to compromise 
or to count the cost. What more priceless 
heritage than that could one generation of 
editors bequeath or another receive?” 





(Continued from page 398) 
actually founded on life. We take the “‘origin- 
al” proposal and make use of it as best suits 
our purpose. 

Readers never insist that fiction which they 
read must be possible. They do, however, re- 
quire that it strike them as plausible. By 
founding our incidents on actual life as we 
observe it or find it recorded for us in the 
newspaper, we satisfy this reader insistence. 

We come now to our story’s theme. This 
theme may not form the actual subject of 
our story. It need not stand at the head of 
it as the title. But it must rest implicit in the 
substance of our story, as it must rest always 
in the back of our minds as we write. The 
theme’s function is to give the story’s phil- 
osophic overtone, to be the fundamental idea 
behind our incident, conversation, and descrip- 
tion, 

If we illustrate by setting down several uni- 
versally popular themes in fiction, you will at 
once understand the theme’s place in the 


scheme of things. How often have we read 
this in one form or another? — “Though we 
search the wide world for it, happiness 
can be found at home if we bother to look 
for it there.” Or this? — “The true woman 
never forgets that she is descended from Eve.” 
Story after story and play after play have 
succeeded by chronicling the fact that the 
worm eventually turns. In recent years we 
have run across a goodly output of fiction 
based on the theme that darkness comes be- 
fore the dawn, the dawn being the chief char- 
acter’s first discovery and use of his own 
personality. The theme in any story has a 
definite importance. It remains in the reader’s 
memory, with whatever of value its philosophy 
may hold for him, long after he has forgotten 
the laughs and tears, the struggles and tri- 
umphs, of the story itself. 

In the next few stories which you read 
take the trouble to crystallize for yourself in 
a sentence or two the theme which the story 
presents as its overtone. 
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Get the Darn Thing Done! 


By JOSEPH MULVANEY 


A New York reporter tells his system for working. 


HERE is the only slogan that swings over 
T my desk. It’s no inspiring quotation, just 
a home-made, common-sense command; an 
order to turn the dream into words; a vivid, 
vulgar call to get to work. And it works — 
and I work. 

For procrastination is the thief of more 
than time. It is the thief of nearly every thing 
that we desire and it’s no pleasant guest to 
entertain. It corrodes ambition, saps energy, 
takes the substance and leaves the shadow. 
Procrastination is the sublimated essence of 
all the 78,396 reasons why writers fail in the 
fight for success. 

All that any person who wants to be a 
writer is entitled to is possession of the physi- 
cal equipment. Do not skimp yourself on that. 
Let the desk be sturdy and the chair comfort- 
able. Use strong bond paper and file carbon 
copies of every story. Be sure the envelopes 
are tough and have a good stock of stamps. 
Write in a favorable light. Seek quietness. 
Concentrate on what you write and criticize 
it as though it were written by your envied 
competitor. 

But — don’t wait until you have time to 
write. Richard Harding Davis told me long 
ago: “Nobody has time to write for magazines 
— you have to make time for it.” He was an 
active newspaperman then, on the wing almost 
without rest, writing high class reports of 
war and politics. Yet he made the time to 
write some superb short stories and novels 
and more than ten plays; years have passed 
since he died —at the peak of his ability — 
but his collected stories stil] sell and he re- 
mains journalism’s most glamorous gentleman. 

The writer who waits on inspiration never 
will get a word written, for no proof ever 


has been offered that there is any super- 
natural stimulus to labor, no concrete evidence 
can be produced that inspiration exists. Cer- 
tainly, writers who are most often declared to 
be mere mediums of inspiration flout the 
thought and declare their success due chiefly 
to manual labor. 

Yet if you like the romantic notion of having 
a little psychic spirit at your shoulder guiding 
and guarding the child of your cerebrum as 
you pass through the loving labor of birth, 
perhaps we can meet half way. I’ll admit that 
inspiration may exist for minds finer than 
mine if you'll admit that physical work is the 
only way to charm him or her or it to a writ- 
er’s aid. Let’s look at it both magically and 
mechanically, like an automobile. Let the gas 
be regarded as the energy, the spark as the 
inspiration. Let the two function together and 
the car will get anywhere; but it won't go 
far or fast on the ignition if the energy tanks 
are drained or cut off. 

There may may be no method of making 
work easy — were it easy, probably it would 
not be work — but there are many methods 
of simplifying the starting of writing. The 
chief method I’ve found and the least diffi- 
cult is to keep the writing plant organized 
and orderly. Three wfre baskets in a bank on 
one side of the desk in the rear. The top 
basket for material from which stories are to 
be written; the middle basket for material in 
process of construction; the lowest basket for 
completed work, ready to go out. Three wire 
baskets in a bank on the other side of the rear 
of the desk — bond paper in the top basket; 
a box of carbon paper and a sheaf of second 
sheets in the middle; inside and outside en- 
velopes and a box of stamps between the two 





banks of baskets. A solid sturdy letter scale 
and a little wide-mouthed vase for pencils 
and fountain pens beside it and a squat jar 
of paste beside that. 

On the right side of the desk, two card 
jndex units, in a bank, one on top of the 
other. In the top, a card directory of pub- 
lishers and magazines; a card for each period- 
ical and on it written the name of each story 
sent to the publisher, with date of receipt and 
return. On the back of each card, memoranda 
concerning rates and other information. Hun- 
dreds of cards are in this index containing 
names of publications to which no script has 
been sent — yet! But the entire catalogue is 
kept up to date and revised regularly. In the 
lower file, a card is made out for each story 
written. This card carries the record of each 
periodical to which the story was sent with 
date of receipt and return and any editorial 
comment, suggestion or similar information. 
This file is divided into four sections by 
strong dividing cards and the divisions are 
labeled: “Stories Completed”, “Stories Sent 
Out”, “Stories to be Rewritten” and the last 
thin section is filled with “Stories Sold”. So 
that every. card leads an active life and there 
is no morgue in that file. 

On the left-hand side of the desk is the 
bookcase containing a first-class hand diction- 
ary, a thesaurus dictionary, a rhyming diction- 
ary, an almanac, a Familiar Quotations, an 
encyclopedia, and a stack of loose-leaf binders. 
In those binders are clamped copies of every 
literary magazine, weekly, monthly, and quar- 
terly, that I am able to buy. They are essential 
to organized progress in writing for me. In 
any issue of any one of them, there is sure 
to be foufid in dullest times at least enough 
information to make the magazine worth twice 
its cost in actual cash to a working writer. 

In a big scrapbook, I paste memoranda 
of every plot, character idea, thought situation 
and phrase that comes to me. I jot in a pocket 
notebook three or four notes a day and trans- 
fer them. In the base of the bookcase are 
stacked sample magazines for study. These 
are renewed at least once a year, but the table 
of contents is clipped from each discarded 
copy and filed in a loose-leaf binder. 
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I read no magazines except those to which 
I hope to sell stories. I never throw away 
a copy of a periodical until that periodical 
is represented by a new copy. My Christmas 
and birthday lists of books all relate to writing 
and I buy more, especially those on the tech- 
nique of the short story. My market lists are 
filed. There is no telephone in the room where 
I work and the walls are blank. The window 
looks on a drab brick wall. Sometime, I am 
going to have a yard-wide band of heavy 
white cardboard set ‘against the walls to press 
clippings and memoranda eye-high around the 
room and I'll paste maps above and below it. 

But even as the shop stands, with a rack 
of pipes and a jar of tobacco and a box of 
cigarettes within reach, there is little if any- 
thing to distract mind or body from work. 
Who enters there, abandons hope of pleasure 
except the pleasure that develops in working. 
The setting scarcely invites Inspiration, but 
she is a fickle lass if there is any such lass, 
and I would n’t recognize her anyway. 

Two or three hours in that monastic cell 
produce an average of 1,500 words of fiction, 
essay or special copy, and 6,000 words a week 
is the irreducible minimum — otherwise the 


cell would not be worth maintaining. I put in 
eight hours daily on a newspaper, walk a 
mile or two daily for exercise, use my day 
off for recreation and count on night work 
to develop whatever talent I may possess for 
authorship. 

Under a rigid rule, all stories returned must 
be sent out again on or before the Saturday 
night following their return. This keeps the 
machine in continuous operation and increases 
general efficiency. The discipline must sound 
drastic to persons whose activities or regu- 
lar businesses are subject to whim, humor 
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Writing Local Newspaper Columns 


By MORTIMER NORTON 


EDUCED rates and limited markets 
R have forced writers to seek new outlets 
for their material. This article proposes to 
outline a method by which local newspapers 
may be utilized. 

Perhaps the magazines are taking only an 
occasional story or article of yours. As an 
excellent supplement, try writing a feature 
column for your home newspaper. The pay- 
ment, while generally low, will likely be stead- 
ier than that from magazines. And if you 
succeed in selling your column to a group of 
nearby newspapers, thus building up a self- 
syndicate, the total amount received will be 
gratifying. My experiences in writing columns 
of local scope may serve to help you along this 
line in your region. 

First the prospects for placing such mate- 
rial may be discussed. Most newspapers are 
operating on a basis of retrenchment, and are 
prone to tell you, “We are not adding any 
new features at this time.” Circulation and 
advertising fluctuate daily, and until] this be- 
comes more stable they cannot afford to ex- 
pand appreciably. 
when you offer to write a column which is 
purely a service to the readers and may not 
attract advertising. However, it is possible to 
sell a feature with sufficient interest and value 
locally. Lately several subjects, enjoying a 
timely flare of popularity, have been accepted. 

An instance of this is postage stamp collect- 
ing. A periodic concern for this hobby has 
again sprung up, sweeping the country some- 
what as did the jig-saw puzzle craze of two 
years ago. Scores of large and small news- 
papers are now using stamp columns. Here is 
a hobby on which some enterprising writer 
should be able to capitalize in his local paper. 
Such a feature should contain news of late 
issues, practical information about stamps 


This is particularly true 


themselves, pointers on building a collection, 
historical sidelights on rare varieties, and de- 
scribe the activities of the home stamp club 
or some reader’s specialized group of stamps. 
This material ordinarily would appear once a 
week, and possibly three times a week at the 
most. 

A few other good subjects for columns, 
acceptable for either the entire year or season- 
ably, are Oddities, Local History, Winter 
Sports, Dogs, Gardening, and “Outdoors” — 
the latter referring to hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, nature lore, etc. The community, or cur- 
rent situation, may make other topics available. 

Newspapers are coming to use outdoor 
material more than ever before. Most every 
section of the country affords desirable facili- 
ties for recreation of this kind. A column 
featuring these sports is not only timely and 
valuable to a substantial percentage of readers, 
but also likely to appeal to the managing 
editor of your paper. For two years I have 
been writing two self-syndicated outdoor col- 
umns, and a few facts gleaned from this 
occupation may assist in attempting similar 
work, 

One month before the fishing season opened 
in the spring, I prepared an article of approx- 
imately 1,000 words on angling for brook 
trout. For the column heading, I chose the 
title. “Outdoor Chats.” With this in hand I 
called upon the managing editor of the local 
newspaper, let him read the sample, and out- 
lined the type of feature I intended writing. 
It was to include all phases of an outing life, — 
hunting, camping, fishing,—tell how to 
practise these sports, what methods and equip- 
ment to use, specific places to visit, best times 
to participate in the pastimes, latest events, 
reviews of outdoor literature, quote from 
readers’ experiences as they wrote in about 











their trips, and answer questions concerning 
the field. 

This material, to have definite local interest 
and be acceptable, would cover the sports as 
available within the territory reached by the 
paper’s circulation. It would not, consequently, 
be designed for a national syndicate, nor would 
it contain items that customarily are in the 
province of the sports editor for his depart- 
ment. Thus you can sell features of the kind 
mentioned which are unsuitable for markets 
beyond a reasonable distance from your home. 

You should, then, be familiar with your 
subject and locality before inaugurating a 
column that is to prove an asset to the news- 
paper, and which will be retained as a regular 
feature. Other cardinal points are that you 
must be certain of your facts, for newspaper 
readers are particularly quick to report 
errors; guard against repetition; maintain a 
constant variety, not only of subject but also 
of substance — that is, follow a practical article 
with one of either narrative form or giving 
an account of some recent happening; and 
above all do not waste words or space. Cram 
a maximum of ideas within the limit set; be 
terse, but not abrupt; and phrase your squibs 
or items in simple language. 

The general length of your feature will 
depend upon the newspaper first to take it. 
My “Outdoor Chats” was accepted by a paper 
having only 9,000 circulation, to appear once 
a week, and for the first year averaged 1,000 
words an article. Now, with what is called 
a “tight” paper being issued, they rarely 
exceed 600 words. A newspaper with 40,000 
readers may demand shorter stuff, since a 
wider area to be covered entails a larger 
volume of material, which cuts down on all 
columns (this meaning “features,” to fill 
anywhere from a few inches to around two 
columns in actual space length), even though 
more pages are used. If the editor says he 
wants 500 words, stick to that, or a little 
under, ° 

An example of this requirement was when 
I took the “Outdoor Chats” column to a large 
paper in a well-known chain. It was too long 
for their sports section, and the editor said he 
couldn’t use the feature. However, when I 
offered to write a new column for three times 
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a week and keep within 450 words each, he 
agreed to this arrangement. This was called 
“Fish and Game World,” and, while discus- 
sing the same subjects as the other, it did 
not contain the same material, therefore being 
a different feature. It is still flourishing, and 
has been used by three additional journals to 
date. 

Payment varies. You may get from fifty 
cents to three, five, or even seven dollars an 
article, and at present you are lucky to get 
two dollars. In order to determine how your 
column will appeal to the readers, you may 
have to offer it gratis for one or two months. 
Having previously written for newspapers, 
however, or contributed extensively in your 
field to national magazines, you are more apt 
to receive some payment at the start. The 
following year, if your feature has proven 
successful, may bring an increase. 

You are paid a flat rate, not according to 
space. The sum depends, too, upon the size 
of the newspaper. One with 60,000 readers 
might pay around three dollars an afticle, and 
a paper with 10,000 might give one dollar. 
Checks are sent after you render a bill at the 
end of the month, but some large journals 
remit weekly if the column is run at least 
three times a week. 

Outdoor features may be printed daily and 
Sunday, but many newspapers are inserting 
them only every other week day. Whatever 
the procedure, submit your articles at least 
one week in advance of publication — don’t 
get too near the “dead line.” Put a release 
date line under your name and address. Lack 
of space may crowd out your feature for the 
date set, and cause it to appear later, but for- 
ward the material regularly. 

With your column well established, approach 
the editor of a nearby newspaper, and show 
him printed specimens of your work. If the 
circulation of his sheet does not conflict with 
the other, he may accept it, and you have 
started a self-syndicate. Some of the smaller 
papers, if paying a low rate, do not mind 
carbon copies provided they are clear. This 
Saves you expense when five or six journals 
are to be supplied. Even though writing 
for several newspapers, your column is still 
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local in scope since it takes in only the com- 
paratively limited region surrounding the 
communities represented. It is, however, 
broadened to include readers of each place. 
Where circulations overlap heavily you have 
another problem. If you want a paper in 
each of two adjacent cities to use your mate- 
rial, you must write two different features. 
For instance, close to the city where my “Fish 
and Game World” was first accepted is an- 
other large city. A newspaper in the latter 
would under no consideration use a column 
appearing in its neighboring competitor. It 
took the “Outdoor Chats” column as the 
second subscriber. Just a few miles beyond is 
still another city, and the paper there is using 
“Fish and Game World.” You must notify 
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and caprice, but it has proved the only way 
for me to get the darn thing done before it 
beats me; and I’ve learned to tackle the darn- 
dest thing —the story that keeps bobbing up 
in the brain, the best plot in sight and the 
most difficult to get under way — I’ve learned 
to tackle that first; and when it is done, the 
rest of the loose ideas articulate themselves 
readily. Instead of being worn out by exer- 
tion, I feel invigorated by the effort — almost 
any story seems easy to put on paper after the 
tough one is tucked into the mail. 

Some suggestions on the preparation and 
shipment of manuscript may be of interest. 
Do it neatly and plainly and keep it clean. 
Dress a story with as much care as you would 
dress yourself to meet a stranger from whom 


the editor of a prospective paper of your 
present, and past, subscribers, and offer 
a feature not popularized in the next city or 
town. With two columns you can accommo- 
date almost any market. 

Two morning papers have run my features, 
and five evening, indicating that, contrary to 
what some have argued, a column may be as 
valuable and fresh to one as to the other. 
Indeed, in a certain city where the morning 
and evening papers are published by one 
company, my article appears in each on the 
same day. Try writing local newspaper 
columns, then, and take advantage of a highly 
worth while additional market that yields good 
returns, particularly if you build up a self- 
syndicate. 





you would look for a favor, a position, a 
purchase. Without ever having been in an 
editor’s confidence, it is obvious to me that 
a manuscript that is slovenly, soiled, or 
shopworn will not receive the considera- 
tion that the story itself may deserve. Copy 
that appears at first glance to be the work of 
a novice or careless amateur might be ignored 
with reason in favor of copy that looks crisp, 
clean, new. 

Whether authorship is a trade or profession, 
there is a business side to it and the business 
side is the easiest to keep at the peak of effi- 
ciency — it does not require any mental effort. 
When you send out a script, send it out in the 
shape in which you would like to receive it 
were you in the editor’s chair! 
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Why People Write 


By RUTH SUCKOW 


Reprinted from the magazine Wings by special 
Permission. Miss Suckow is the author of “The 
Folks,” the novel chosen by the Literary Guild for 
November. 


Tue question as to the particular origin of a 
particular book always leaves me at a loss for an 
answer —and also wondering how much value such 
an answer would have if I could give it. 

I am inclined to think: very little. It has always 
seemed to me, in spite of all good evidence to 
the contrary, that no writer—no novelist, at any 
rate— should care to come out with an explanation 
of how he came to write his novel, any more than 
he should state in so many words his theme. If he 
can point to an incident, or a character, or even 
a specific philosophical intent, it has a slightly 
shallow ring. A novel is an entity. The farther its 
author stands away from his finished product the 
better. All he can do, by stepping back inside the 
frame, is to spoil his own illusion. Otherwise, he 
makes me think of a magician, at the end of his 
performance, taking off his tall hat and coming 
forward to the front of the platform to tell the 
audience how his tricks were done. That is all right 
for the magician, since his tricks are tricks. But 
a novel, although it involves artifice in its working 
out, isn’t trickery at bottom. If it has gained its 
end as a finished piece of work, it has been trans- 
muted from what is personal into what is impersonal. 
And if it hasn’t, no amount of exposition will help. 
The exposition can only show up its failure. 


Perhaps I am judging this as much from the 
standpoint of a reader as a writer. Even with so 
great a novelist as Henry James, when, in his 
prefaces, he goes into those exquisitely involved ex- 
planations of the origins of the impulse and meaning 
that lie behind each book, I feel a distinct sense 
of let-down, The books are written. The author has 
given them to his readers. Now it is for the readers 
to make out of them what they can and will. 


But the writing of fiction in general is a different 
matter. On that subject one could say far more 
than could be contained within the limits of these 
few pages. The reasons that lie behind it (aside 
from the obvious one of frank commercialism) are 
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multitudinous and complex. There is Dr. Freud’s 
by now very well-known reason: to permit the writer 
an imaginary substitution for whatever he has 
lacked in real life. I consider this a frequent but 
on the whole pretty rudimentary reason, negative 
rather than positive in quality. ‘there is the amateur’s 
reason, displayed in an overwhelmingly large num- 
ber of first novels: to rush out with a highly personal 
account of what he has learned from life so far 
(usually up to the age of twenty-six) including his 
ndings about women. Another reason, related to 
this one of the amateur, but much less to be respect- 
ed, is exceedingly frequent also: to justity and 
glority the writer and at the same time confound 
his enemies, ‘this method, since it involves only a 
sight veiling and twisting of actual matters — the 
writer, tor instance, turns himselt into a painter, 
anu Changes the color of his hair—4is an easy one, 
and many a novelist succumbs. but as an uupulse 
behind a book, it should be called beneath contempt. 
it is emotionally and intellectually dishonest, we 
worst reason of all. ‘then there is the reason of the 
thinker on general questions — it is he who “casts his 
book in the form of fiction.” His reason is worthy, 
irom some standpoints; but his impulse is not that 
of an artist. Sometimes, frequently at this moment, 
his purpose is to turn maierial into propaganda 
for a cause—often worthy too, but temporary in 
effect, if effective at all. 

Perhaps several of these reasons enter into the 
writing of any novel, although the less that some 
of them do so, the better. But they are not funda- 
mental. A better reason was stated centuries ago, 
by a Japanese novelist, Lady Murasaki, in her great 
novel The Tale of Genji:— 

“But I have a theory of my own about what 
this art of the novel is and how it came into 
being. To begin with, it does not simply consist in the 
author’s telling a story about the adventures of some 
other person. On the contrary, it happens because 
the story-teller’s own experience of men and things, 
whether for good or ill—not only what he has 
passed through himself, but even events which he 
has only witnessed or been told of —has moved him 
to an emotion so passionate that he can no longer 
keep it shut up in his heart. Again and again some- 
thing in his own life or in that around him will 
seem to the writer so important that he cannot 
bear to let it pass into oblivion. There must never 
come a time, he feels, when men do not know about 
it.” 

This impelling desire to preserve what has been 
seen and felt, not of course in terms of historical 
reality but translated into that imaginative form 
which is the most evocative and enduring, is an 
ambitious desire, but to me it seems the only one 
worth the attempt. What these events are, what 
this phase of life is, which have so moved the writer, 
it is the purpose of the book to make plain. 








Writing for the Bee Journals 


By FRED E. KUNKEL 


HE bee journals are printed with only 

one aim in view —that of helping bee- 
keepers to succeed. Strange to relate, they have 
not suffered heavy advertising losses as have 
many other trade journals, particularly in the 
industrial and merchandising fields. They 
have been buying material all during the de- 
pression ; and they are eager for new material 
as we step out of the depression. 

The bee papers buy “news,” and if you are 
a news writer it should not be difficult to 
land an assignment as a news reporter or local 
correspondent, particularly if you are any- 
where in or near a bee centre. 

There are certain well-defined areas in the 
United States which are known as _ honey 
markets, scattered all through the Pacific 
Northwest, Intermountain States, Southwest- 
ern States, plains area, East Central and North 
Central States, Northeastern States — such 
as Alabama, Arizona, California (particularly 
Southern California points), Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Utah, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. 

If you are in any of these states, there is 
always a beekeeper near you, and in almost 
every county an outstanding bee raiser or 
honey seller. Go find him and get a story. 

Subjects for discussion as news are such 
as marketing agreements, association news, 
deaths of well-known men in the trade, meet- 
ings of honey producers’ leagues, work of 
honey institutes, post office department per- 
mits, temperatures in bee-raising countries in 
the wintertime; bee needs in winter; demand 
for comb honey or liquid; honey prices in 
your locality. 

Practical beekeeping topics are always in 
demand, as these journals circulate largely 
among bee farmers. Articles which tell some 


new idea about the production, handling, or 
sale of bees and honey, or some new observa- 
tion in bee behavior, are wanted. 

The bee journals also buy features, and like 
photographs. Most of the feature articles and 
the shorter articles have to do with beekeep- 
ing and honey selling. As in all other cases 
of writing for trade or class journals, the 
best way to market is to write for a sample 
copy of the magazine and then study its con- 
tents. However, a few pointers may be given. 

Feature articles are such as an “unusual” 
beekeeper, or bees kept in out-of-the-way 
places, or in foreign countries; beekeeping 
in New York State (or any other state), which 
can be learned by contacting the ‘State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; bee management or 
husbandry; parcel-posting bees; beekeeping 
in the South, West, or North: wild raspberry 
and buckwheat regions; clover regions; tell- 
ing the story of honey-bee keeping and 
about the honey; “Florida beekeeper sells 
orange honey in the North”; simplified ex- 
tracting of honey; transferring bees from 
trees (which makes a_ three-way story: 
one for the bee journals, one for the 
general magazines as a human-interest ar- 
ticle, one for farm papers, slanted for 
the farm angle) ; various uses to which honey 
has been put (two-way story, for food journals 
and cookery, or general information for news- 
papers and magazines); pointers on selling 
honey; how Jack Straw markets his honey; 
honey as a food (another three-way story) ; 
recipes; and talks to beginners in the hobby 
or profession of beekeeping. 

You can also write popular articles, — such 
as on setting traps for honey thieves, — which 
not only sell to bee journals but belong to 
that vast “human interest” field of publication 
which always opens up more than one sale 
when properly slanted and with a fresh point 
of view. 

Technical articles are also in demand, such 
as those on disinfecting hives and _ tools; 
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destroying robber bees ; temperature within the 
brood nest; producing comb honey in shallow 
frames to prevent swarming; best time to sow 
sweet clover seed; fallacy regarding deter- 
mination of sex in honey bees; building up 
weak colonies in the spring. 

There is also a market for short stories, or 
even serials, that revolve around beekeeping 
and its experiences as a central motif. Of 
course, here as in the articles, a touch of 
humor is preferred, and an article or story 
with it finds a much quicker sale. 


Leads may be obtained in various ways. 
Watch the classified columns of your local 
newspaper, or even the advertising space. On 
your next motor trip out into the country 
watch for the symbol of the industry — 
the beehive. Ask your neighborhood grocer 
where he buys his honey. Follow up that lead, 
if it goes back to the distributor. When people 
come knocking at your door, trying to sell 
honey, invite them in and have a talk with 
them. Frequently you can pick up good 
stories that way. For instance R. A. Nusbaum 
of Frederick, Maryland, came to my door, 
and I got a whale of a story out of him: he 
is the biggest honey raiser and beekeeper in 
the county. Leads can also be obtained by 
stopping at country stores or talking with 
country doctors, automobile salesmen, or deal- 
ers. Write the State Department of Agricul- 
ture for the names of leaders in the state, 
particularly in your vicinity, easily reached by 
machine. 

You can also visit your own grocer, and if 
he is doing a nice honey business, write up a 
story about it telling how he does it. This 
not only will sell to a grocery paper, but when 
slanted for the bee papers will also prove 
saleable there. Or if a meat dealer sells honey, 
that is good for the “meat merchandising” 
magazines and for the bee journals; or if a 
hardware store, which generally also sells bee- 
keeper supplies, sells honey, taking honey in 
trade for such supplies, that makes an interest- 
ing saleable yarn. Thus many two-way stories 
can be obtained, each written up for its proper 
slant, but using in each case the basic facts 
and notes of the original interview. 

Two years ago, in the spring of 1932, an 
old friend of mine came to my house to call. 
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He had just been in the neighborhood 
delivering honey ; he dropped in, and we talked 
about old times. He soon told me he was in 
the honey business as a side line, and before 
I knew it I had bought some honey. 

After he had gone I said to myself, “There 
is a good ‘depression’ story. This fellow is 
boosting his income by selling honey on the 
side. He only works a couple of days a week, 
and he has plenty of time to peddle honey.” 
Then came the question of where to sell such 
an article even if I did produce it. I could n't 
imagine a bee journal wanting it. 

So I wrote the whole story, not from notes, 
but from memory of the conversation; and 
I tried to peddle it as a human-interest story 
without success. Getting disgusted with my 
lack of sales, I rewrote it a year later for the 
bee journals and met with a prompt acceptance. 


MARKETS FOR BEE STORIES 


Gleanings in Bee Culture, the A. I. 
Root Company, Medina, Ohio. E. R. Root, 
editor; H. H. Root, Assistant Editor, M. 
J. Deyell, Business Manager. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illi- 
nois. Mr. C. P. Dadant, Editor. Frank C. 
Pellett & G. H. Cole, Assistant Editors. 

Beekeepers Item, P. O. Box 838, San 
Antonio, Texas. Mr. Guy LeStourgeon, 
Editor. 

Canadian Bee Journal, 124 Hunter St., 
Peterboro, Ont., Canada. Mr. Thompson, 
Editor. 


After you have exhausted this field, try the 
agricultural and house and garden papers, such 
as: — 

Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The Farm Journal, Washington Square, 

Philadelphia, Pennsylania. 

Bureau Farmer, 58 East Washington 

St., Chicago, Illinois. 

Better Homes and Gardens,i2th & 

Locust Sts., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Popular Science publications often have 
beekeeping items. 


All the Sunday papers like items of this 
sort on beekeeping and honey marketing. 





Money Markets for Greeting-Card Verse 


By LEON J. GAYLOR 


The bards of old with harps of gold 
Sang songs of love divine, 

But I sing songs for editors 
At fifty cents a line! 


Wins might well be the theme song 


for successful writers of greeting-card 
verse. 

I recently sent a set of Valentine verses to 
a certain company. That set contained forty 
lines. It was the first time out for that par- 
ticular set. In due time back came my return 
envelope, bearing a check for twelve dollars. 
I had sold twenty-four lines out of forty! 

Of course I can’t expect to do that every 
time, but it is an indication of the possibilities 
this field of writing holds. 

When you consider that the minimum paid 
for these verses is twenty-five cents a line, and 
that greeting-card editors are the most helpful 
people on earth, the field seems even more 
attractive. To illustrate just how far those 
editors will go to help a writer, I recently 
sent a set of Mother’s Day verses to a certain 
company which had completed buying for 
their Mother’s Day line for the year. Never- 
theless, the editor criticised each verse and 
made some very helpful changes — although 
she knew very well that she could never use 
any of the verses. 

However, lest you get the idea that such 
gravy is too easily attainable, let me tell you 
a few of the requirements a verse must have. 
First, it must contain a brand-new idea. It is 
the ideas the editors seek. In writing a story, 
you may rehash an old plot, give it new char- 
acters and a new setting, and if the mechanics 
of your remodeling are satisfactory, the story 
will sell. Not so in greeting-card verse. 

Different publishers use different length 
verses, from two to eight lines. The length 
most commonly used is four lines. In an eight- 
line verse, there should be a possibility of 
division into two stanzas, but the thought must 


be more closely unified than in the stanzas 
of a poem. 

Metre is almost universally iambic, as that 
form is more adaptable to simple language. 
Most lines contain four iambic feet, although 
in a four-line verse it is often possible to use 
trimetre in the second and fourth line. The 
same applies to six-and eight-line verses, where 
alternate lines may be of different length. Of 
course, a two-line verse must have both lines 
of the same length. 

Usually an a-b-a-b rhyme scheme is best for 
four-or eight-line verses, although they may 
be a-b-c-b. Two-line verse must be rhyming 
couplets; six line verses may be either in 
couplets or with alternate lines rhymed. 

Verses may be written for the following 
occasions: birthdays, anniversaries, congratu- 
lations, thanks, Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
graduation, convalescent, sympathy, We Have 
Moved, bon voyage, birthday age cards for 
children, and for all the holidays, including 
Christmas, New Year’s, Thanksgiving, Easter, 
and Valentine’s Day. 

There are a few general instructions which 
the novitiate in the field needs to follow. 
Avoid extravagant expressions as you would 
a plague. I once said in a birthday verse: 

“T hope you have a million more.” 

The editor pointed out that this was mani- 
festly impossible; therefore it was ridiculous. 
Avoid the use of the pronouns “I” or “me” 
in any verse which may be sent by a family 
or group. The greeting-card publishers are in 
business ‘to sell as many cards as possible, and 
any verse which will limit the sale of the cards 
simply isn’t wanted. Some, companies give 
bonuses for the verses which prove best-sellers. 
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As for the sentiments themselves they may 
be as friendly as you can make them, but don’t 
ring in love. Don’t spout religion or morals. 


. Try to use a sentiment which will suggest the 


illustration for the card. For instance, “garden 
of memories” would suggest a picture of a 
garden; “in Friendship’s house” suggests a 
picture of a house, etc. 

In convalescent verse, keep them so that 
they may be sent at any time during an illness. 

Avoid trite words, such as “cheer,” “year,” 
for your rhyming words. 

All editors of greeting-card verse want 
verses typed on individual slips, about 3x5. 
It is best to send them in sets of ten. 
You can get envelopes which fit into each 
other without folding. Always keep copies of 
the verses which are out, and keep a separate 
record of the travels of each set. 

So much for that. The best way to learn 
to write greeting-card verse is by writing it. 
You may look over cards for various occasions 
to get the swing of them, but don’t try to 
use the ideas. Here’s a birthday verse which 
illustrates the points I have mentioned: 

I wish you “Happy Birthday,” 
It’s a little thing to say 

But I’m sure you know [| mean it 
In a great big, hearty way! 

The next thing necessary is to know your 
markets: It is a good idea to ask each editor 
to outline his needs for the next few weeks, 
(enclosing of course a stamped return envel- 
ope). Requirements change so rapidly that a 
market letter which is up to date to-day is 
antiquated a month from now. Here’s a list 
of active markets, all contacted in the last few 
weeks : 

The Bromfield Publishers, 12 High Street, 


Brookline Village, Mass. Ethel W. Beach, Ed. 
Pays 50c a line. Want everyday at this time. 

Buzza-Cardoza, 2606 W. Eighth St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. R. N. Cardoza, Ed. Want verses 
for all seasons at any time. Pay 50c. 

The Buzza Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn. J. D. Westley, Ed. Buy for any occasion 
at any time. Most recent check was for Father's 
Day. Pay 50c. 

George S. Carrington Co., 3732 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. <A. D. Watson, Jr., Ed. General 
Valentines. 25c a line. 

Gartner & Bender, 1104 S. Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. Make copy of your verse, buy as 
needed at 50c a line. 
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Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. & Walnut at 
26th., Kansas City, Mo. Miss Mary E. Johnson, 
Ed. Want Christmas verses now. Pay 50c. 


R.R. Heywood Co., 263 Ninth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. L. Wright, Ed. Christmas, Mother’s Day, 
Easter, now. Pay 50c. 


The Paramount Line, Japanese Wood Novelty 
Co., 109 Summer St., Providence, R.I. Theo. 
Markoff, Ed. Want Father’s Day, everydays. Pay 
50c a line. 


The Keating Company, Laird Schober Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Want Christmas verses, general. 
Pay 50c. ‘ 


The Liberty Greeting Card Company, Canton, 
Pa. Want Christmas verses. Pay 50c. 


McKenzie Engraving Co., 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. C. B. Lovell, Ed. Want 
Christmas, New Year’s and everydays. Pay 25c. 


Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Friendly everydays. Pay 50c. 


Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Co., 167 
Bow Street, Everett, Mass. Fred Leutters, Ed. 
Want Christmas verses. Pay 25c. 


Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Want Mother’s Day, Graduation, birthday and 
convalescent. Want “whimsical” humor in birth- 
days, Christmas, New Year’s, Anniversaries. Pay 
50c. 


Pease Greeting Cards, Inc., 260 Laurel St. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Will want everdays in December. 


Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141-155 East 25th 
St.. New York, N. Y. M. H. Fuld, Editor. Want 
Christmas and birthday verses now. Pay 25c. a 
line. 

Quality Art Novelty Co., Everready Building, 
Thompson Ave. & Manley St., Long Island City, 
N. Y. C. R. Swan, Ed. Want simple birthdays; 
pay 25c a line. 


The Rose Company, 24th. & Bainbridge, Phila- 
delphia Pa. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor. Want every- 
days. Pay 25c. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. F. W. Rust, Ed., wants humor- 
ous Christmas and birthdays now. 

The Stanley Manufacturing Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
Have their own editorial department, so submit 
your best. 


Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd., 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Want everydays, Christmas 
later. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


W. H. Wheeler, Ed. Want Christmas and every- 
days now. Pay 50c. 


George C. Whitney Co., 67 Union St., Wor- 
cester, Mass. Donald D. Simonds, Ed. Wants 
Christmas, Valentine, birthdays, and convalescents. 
Send only your best verses. Mr. Simonds is very 
helpful— and very hard to suit. Pay 50c. 


P. F. Volland Co., 106 Richards St., Joliet, 
Illinois. R. H. Hill, Ed. Pay 50c. 





The Manuscript 
Market 


The information in this section concerning the 
current needs of various periodicals comes 
directly from their editors, who are responsible 
for the statements and to whom any question 
should be addressed. Writers are advised never 
to submit a manuscript to an unfamiliar maga- 
zine, but to secure and to study a sample copy. 
Each month we publish new manuscript markets. 
If you wish like information regarding any 
magazine query Tue Waiter, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


* Asterisks denote magazines that did not reply 
to the questionnaire; the information given is 
from our files. 


SHORT FICTION 


Action Stories — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Bi-M) John F. Byrne, Editor. Fast-moving, 
dramatic yarns; Western locale; 3000 to 6000 
words. Pays le up, on acceptance. 

Adventure — 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. (2-M) Howard Bloomfield, Editor. Stories must 
have good characterization and adventurous 
action; any settings; all lengths. No detective 
stories. Pays about 2c, on acceptance. 

The Afro American — 628 North Eutaw St., 
Baltimore, Md. (W) Carl Murphy, Editor. Short 
stories of love and adventure, dealing with colored 
people only; 3000 words. Pays %c to Yc, on 
acceptance. 

All Story Magazine—280 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (2-M) Amita Fairgrieve, Managing 
Editor. Love stories of the emotional type, told 
from heroine’s point of view; 4000 to 6500 words. 
Pays 1c, on acceptance. (New writers paid on 
publication.) 

The American Magazine — 250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Sumner N. Blossom, Editor. 
Stories with a universal appeal, clean in subject 
matter and treatment; 3500 to 6000 words. 
American characters against an American back- 
ground. Pays according to value, on acceptance. 

American Hebrew and Jewish Tribune — 212 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. (W) Walter Hart 
Blumenthal, Fiction Editor. Refined delineations 
concerning the contacts of American-Jewish life; 
2500 to 3000 words. No jargon. Pays on publica- 
tion; usual rate, Yc, notable stories higher. 

The American Mercury — 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Charles Angoff, Editor. Unusual 
stories; aims to present the entire American and 
world scene; average length, 4000 words. Taboos 
pretense and sham. Pays good rates, on accept- 
ance. 


Argosy — 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
(W) Frederick Clayton, Managing Editor. First 
class fiction; 1000 to 7000 words. All themes: 
adventure, mystery, the seven seas, city, rural, 
Western, Northern, historical, business, humor; 
must have strong plot, action and masculine ap- 
peal. Pays good rates, on acceptance. (New 
writers paid on publication.) 

Astounding Stories—-79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. 
Fast-moving fiction, pseudo-scientific; woman in- 
terest possible; up to 6000 words. Pays Ic on 
acceptance. 

Atlantic Monthly—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass. (M) Ellery Sedgwick, Editor. Limited 
market. Extremely high literary standards. Pays 
on acceptance. 

Bill Barnes Magazine — 79 Seveiith Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Short 
air stories, 3000 to 5000 words. Pays Ic, on 
acceptance. 

Black Mask—578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. Fast-running 
detective stories of modern crime and criminals, 
4000 to 5000 words. Motivation, characterization, 
action and speech must be natural, real, convinc- 
ing. Hero likeable, appealing and engaged in fight- 
ing crime. Victim and relatives likeable, decent 
people, as relief from sordid background of story. 
Prompt reading. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

*B’Nai B’Rith Magazine—70 Electric Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Alfred M. Cohen, Editor. Short 
stories of general Jewish interest and dealing 
with Jewish background; up to 3000 words. Pays 
lc, on publication. 

Breezy Stories & Young’s Magazine — 55 West 
Third St.. New York, N. Y. (M) Phil Painter, 
Editor. Short stories, from short shorts up to 
4000 words. Sex slant must be delicately handled, 
with a strong love interest. Pays lc, on accept- 
ance. 

Canadian Countryman —-204 Richmond St., W., 
Toronto, Canada. Daniel McKee, Editor. Stories 
should have an appeal to Canadian rural readers; 
up to 3000 words. Pays up to Ic, on publication. 

Canadian Messenger — 160 Wellesley Crescent, 
Toronto, Canada. (M) J. I. Bergin, S. J., Editor. 
Stories with Catholic atmosphere, human-interest, 
good plot and characterizations, 3000 words. 
Also bright stories for children, 8 to 14 years: 
1000 to 1500 words. Pays ‘4c, on acceptance. 


Chicago News— 400 West Madison St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. John Patrick Lally, Fiction Editor. 
Young writers’ stories wanted, 1000 words. Ad- 
venture and romance with surprise ending. Pays 
$5 to $25, week of publication. 


Christian Family — 365 Ridge Ave., Evanston, 
Ill. (M) Rev. F. M. Lynk, S.V.D., Editor. Short 
fiction, 1500 to 2000 words. Pays $3 to $5 per 
1000 words, on acceptance. 


Clues — 79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. (M) 
F. Orlin Tremaine, Editor. Rapid-action detective 
stories; up to 5500 words. Horror elements may 
be used; mystery angle may be linked with woman 
interest. Pays lc, on acceptance. 
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College Life — 560 Seventh Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (M) N. L. Pines, Editor. Swift-moving tales 
of young love with strong dramatic situations; sex 
interest should always be present, but not over- 
emphasized; 1000 to 5000 words. Pays l¥ec, on 
acceptance. 

Collier's — 250 Park Ave., New York, N. » 
(W) Wm. L. Chenery, Editor. Gay stories of 
young love, preferably against a smart back- 
ground; 1000 to 5000 words. Taboos the gruesome 
and sardonic. Pays best rates, on acceptance. 

Complete Western Book Magazine and Western 
Novel & Short Stories Magazine — 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (M) Ward Marshall, Editor. 
Stories with action and fast-moving plots that 
appeal to the intelligent, adult reader; some love 
interest. Short stories, 3000 to 7000 words. Pays 
lc, on publication; also better rates by arrange- 
ment. ig e 

smopolitan— 57th St. at 8st ve. ew 
— N. Y. (M) Harry P. Burton, Editor. All 
themes, 1000 to 6000 words. Pays best rates, on 
acceptance, 

Country Gentleman — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (M) Philip 5S. Rose, Editor. 
Short stories: action, romance, humor, mystery; 
not more than 6000 words. Pays full market 
rates, on acceptance. 

The Country Home—250 Park Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Tom Cathcart, Editor. Light 
love, family situation stories, adventure; 3000 
to 5000 words. Pays usual rates, on acceptance. 


*Delineator — 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (M) Oscar Graeve, Editor. Outstanding stories; 


2000 to 5000 words. Pays good rates, on accept- 


ance. 

Detective Fiction Weekly— 280 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Duncan Norton Taylor, Editor. 
All types of stories which have crime motives; 
2000 to 6000 words. Pays 1c and up, on accept- 
ance. (New writers paid on publication.) 

Detective Story Magazine—-79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (2-M) F. E. Blackwell, Editor. 
Glamorous type of story with detective successful 
in arresting criminals; up to 5000 words. Pays 
good rates, on acceptance. 

*Dime Mystery Magazine — 205 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. (M) Rogers Terrill, Editor. 
Wants “chills and thrills,” sheer horror of any 
type; characters must be credible; up to 6000 
words. Pays le up, on publication. 

Doc Savage Magazine — 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Any 
type of adventure or thrilling story with an 
American hero; up to 6000 words, prefers about 
4000 words. Taboos dated stories. Pays lc, on 
acceptance. Reading within a week. 

— World — See Macfadden Publications, 
ne. 

Elks Magazine — 50 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) James S. Warren, Managing Editor. 
Themes: adventure, humor, drama, sports, ro- 
mance. News of the Order. Stories that appeal to 
& masculine audience; clean and wholesome, and 
not too sophisticated. Contributors should avoid 
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racial, political or religious controversy. Length 
up to 6v00 words. Pays on acceptance, no reguiar 
rate. 

Family Herald and Weekly Star — 241-245 St. 
James St., Montreal, Canada. (W) C. Gordon- 
smith, Editor. Stories should have Canadian or 
British appeal; about 1500 words. Pays $4 per 
column, on publication. 

Fantasy Magazine — 87-36 162 St., Jamaica, 
N. Y. Julius Schwartz, Editor. Short-story science 
fiction stories up to 1500 words: original and 
unusual plots. No payment. 

The Farmer's Wife—55 East 10th St., St. 
Paul, Minn. (Q) F. W. Beckman, Editor. Short 
fiction; rural setting. Pays lc, on acceptance. 
(Oversupplied at present.) 

Formal — 505 Fifth Ave, New York, N. Y. 
(M) Charles Van Cott, Managing Editor. Short 
stories of 2000 words or less, sophisticated mate- 
rial, generally done in a light, breezy manner; 
Satire, humor. Pays according to merit; liberal 
basis. 

The Forum — 441 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Henry G. Leach, Editor. Prefers stories 
of characterization; up to 3000 words. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 

Gay Book Magazine —201 North Broad St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. (Q) Wm. H. Kofoed, Presi- 
dent. Humorous short Stories, sophisticated sex in- 
terest; nothing crude or objectionable considered; 
500 to 3500 words. Pays fair rates on acceptance. 

The Gentlewoman — 154 West 14th St.. New 
York, N. Y. (M) Marion White, Editor. Stories 
with real heart appeal and emotional action of 
interest to the home woman in the small town; 
8000 to 5000 words. Pays 4c, on publication. 

Good Housekeeping — 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) William F. Bigelow, Editor. 
Short dove stories — preferably young love. Pays 
on acceptance, no set rate. 

Greater Show World — 1547 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. (M) Johnny J. Kline, Editor. Fiction 
or facts relative to outdoor show business; 1000 
words. Pays Yc. 

Grit — Williamsport, Penna. (W) Howard R. 
Davis, Managing Editor. Stories of love, adventure 
and the West; must be clean and interesting; 
1200 to 4000 words. Pays $3 to $5 per story, 
on acceptance. 

*Harper’s Magazine —49 East 33rd St. New 
York, N. Y. (M) Lee F. Hartman, Editor. Stories 
with literary excellence; 4000 to 7000 words. Rate 
of payment by arrangement, on acceptance. 

Harper’s Bazaar —572 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Fiction written from a sophisti- 
cated viewpoint; up to 5000 words. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 

Home Friend Magazine — 1411 Wyandotte St., 
Kansas City, Mo. (M) E. A. Weishaar, Editor. 
Romantic and inspirational stories; up to 3500 
words. Pays up to %¢, on acceptance. 

Home Magazine — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. 
Y. (M) Colorful fiction that will interest the 
woman of to-day; should have a warm, sympathet- 
ic appeal. Pays on acceptance. 
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*Household Magazine — 8th and Jackson Sts., 
Topeka, Kansas. (M) Nelson A. Crawford, Editor. 
Stories of interest to women in small towns; 1200 
to 3500 words. Themes: romance, domestic life, 
adventure, and aviation. Pays 2c up, on accept- 
ance. 

Ladies’ Home Journal — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (M) Loring A. Schuler, 
Editor. Fiction, 4000 to 7500 words: no short 
shorts. Pays on acceptance. 

Lariat Story Magazine — 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. John, F. Byrne, Editor. Stories of 
the West only: short fiction, 3000 to 6000 words. 
Pays lc, on acceptance. 

*Liberty — Lincoln Square, New York, N. Y. 
(W) Wm. M. Flynn, Editor. All themes; limit 
2000 words, the shorter the better. $100 to $500 
for short shorts that may be printed on a single 
page. Pays on acceptance. 

The Literary Workshop — 229 West 28th St., 
New York, N. Y. (M— October through May) 
Edward A. Sand, Richard C. Sidon and Herberi 
Little, Jr., Editors. This is an _ intercollegiate 
literary magazine devoted exclusively to the writ- 
ings of college students. Pays a nominal rate, 
on publication. 

The Lone Eagle — 570 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Leo Margulies, Editor. Short thrilling 
air stories. Pays up to %c, on acceptance. 

Love Story Magazine—79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (W) Daisy S. Bacon, Editor. Love 
stories with modern settings and up-to-date char- 
acters; 3000 words up. Pays good rates, on ac- 
ceptance. 

Macfadden Publications, Inc. — 1926 Broadway 
at 64th Street, New York, N. Y. A _ booklet 
of information about True Story, True Romances, 
True Experiences, and Dream World, contains 
among details of their requirements the following 
statements: “Tell your story in the first person. 
Use fictitious names of characters and locations. 
We do not want fiction stories, we want true 
stories. Most of all we are interested in the story 
that teaches a lesson. We endeavor to have people 
write stories without technical skill in the form 
of simple, personal narrative, told as they would 
tell it in a letter written to a friend or in con- 
fidential conversation by the fireside.” They do 
not want stories of less than 1000 words. For 
details of these or other Macfadden magazines 
address the Supervising Editor. 


Maclean’s Magazine— 481 University Ave., 
Toronto, Canada. (2-M) H. Napier Moore, Editor. 
Theme, setting, and characterization must not be 
obviously American. Length up to 5000 words. 
Pays le, on acceptance. 

Masked Rider — 140 West 7lst St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) J. L. M. Hoffman, Editor. Short stories 
of 5000 to 8000 words. Each issue features the 
the adventures of the “Masked Rider.” Authors 
should communicate with editor for details. Pays 
good rate, by arrangement. 

McCall’s Magazine—230 Park Ave, New 
York, N. Y. (M) Otis L. Wiese, Editor. Stories 
that are alert and wholesome; 5000 to 7000 words. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


Menorah Journal — 63 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (Q) Henry Hurwitz, Editor. Stories should 
have Jewish interest; 1000 words and up. Pays 
lc, on publication. 

Modern Romances— 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Helen Irwin, Editor. Stories 
of true confession type; up to 5000 words. Pays 
2c, on acceptance. 

Mystery Magazine — 55 Fifth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Durbin Lee Horner, Editor. Short 
stories of about 6000 words; detective and crime 
themes, with woman interest. 


New Stories — 3511 Grim St., San Diego, Calif. 
(Q) J. A. Mallory, Editor. Short stories, all kinds; 
not over 5000 words. Desires the work of new 
writers only. Pays Yec a word and up, on publi- 
cation. 

The New Yorker—25 West 45th St., New 
York, N. Y. (W) Harold W. Ross, Editor. Short 
stories, 400 to 2000 words. Pays good rates, on 
acceptance. 


Nick Carter Magazine — 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Stories 
must have action, suspense, and strong plot; hero 
should be detective, police or private, who brings 
his criminal to justice; length up to 6000 words, 
prefers 4000 words, or less. Pays lc, on accept- 
ance. Reading within a week. 


Opinion — 122 East 42nd St., New York, N. 
Y. (W) J. W. Wise, Editor. Stories should have 
large social interest or be of a Jewish nature; 
1000 to 2000 words. Pays lc, on _ publication. 


Our Army — 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (M) 
George A. Harter, Editor. Stories should have 
United States army background; 1000 words. No 
World War fiction. Pays up to 4c, on publication. 


Our Dumb Animals—180 Longwood Ave. 
Boston, Mass. (M) Guy Richardson, Editor. Fic- 
tion teaching humane education, protection of 
animals, or peace; 800 words. Pays Yec up, on 
acceptance. 


Our Navy—191 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. 
Y. (2-M) Carl Gardner, Editor. Navy stories only, 
about 4000 words. Pays on publication, no set 
rate. 

Pete Rice Magazine — 79-89 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. John L. Nanovic, Editor. Stories of 
the West, both old-time and modern, with action 
predominating; 2000 to 6000 words. Themes can 
cover almost anything so long as the atmosphere 
gives a good Western impression, and the stor 
leaves the reader with a pleasant thought of a 
story worth while. 


The Phantom Detective — 570 Seventh Ave. 
New York, N. Y. (M) Leo J. Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Uses about four shorts an issue, rang- 
ing from 2000 to 6000 words. Occasional hard- 
boiled gangster and racketeer story, but from 
law-and-order angle only. All stories must be full 
of fast action. 


Pictorial Review —222 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Herbert R. Mayes, Editor. High 
class short stories of interest to women. Pays 
best rates, on acceptance. 
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ilroad Stories — 280 Broadway, New York, 
ee Freeman H. Hubbard, Managing Edi- 
tor. Well-plotted fiction based on some form of 
railroading — any period, any locality. 2000 
15,000 words. “We get too many wreck an 
gunplay stories.” Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
(New writers paid on publication.) 

Real Detective Magazine — 1301 Paramount 
Bldg. New York, M. Y. (M) R. W. Mickam, 
Editor. True illustrated crime stories; 5000 to 
6000 words. Pays Ic to 2c, on publication. $2 
for photos. 

*Redbook — 230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(M) Edwin Balmer, Editor. Short stories. Pays 
first-class rates, on acceptance. 

The Rotarian —-211 West Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Themes of interest to business and 
professional men; 1500 to 1800 words. Pays first 
class rates, on acceptance. 

Saturday Evening Post — Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Penna. (W) George H. Lorimer, 
Editor. Great variety. Prefers American subjécts, 
with dialogue and action. Length, 5000 to 7000 
words. Pays best rates, one week after acceptance. 

Scribner’s Magazine — 527 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Alfred Dashiell, Managing 
Editor. Short stories, 1000 to 5000 words. Pays 
3c up, on acceptance. 

Shadow Magazine—79 Seventh Ave. New 
York, N. Y. (M) John L. Nanovic, Editor. Detec- 
tive stories which are interesting as well as 
active. Hero must be a detective, amateur or pro- 
fessional, whose purpose is to solve the crime. 
Gangster stories not wanted. Pays lc, on accept- 
ance. Reading within a week. 

Short Stories— Doubleday, Doran and Co. 
Garden City, N. Y. (2-M) Harry E. Maule, 
Editor. First person adventure stories for “Adven- 
tures All” Department; 1000 words; $15 per 
story, on acceptance. Also adventure and mystery 
stories; 3000 words up; good rates, on acceptance. 

Snappy Magazine — D. M. Publishing Co., Wil- 
mington, Delaware. (M) Flippant, spicy, sexy, 
witty fiction; 2000 to 8500 words. Pays ‘2c, on 
publication. 

Spider Magazine—205 East 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Rogers Terrill, Editor. Detective 
stories in which hero is non-pofessional detective 
who gets his man; about 5000 words. Pays Ic up, 
on publication. 

*Sport Story Magazine — 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (2-M) Ronald Oliphant, Editor. Most 
popular sport themes in season, full of competition 
and the game. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 
(Limited market.) 

Star Western — 205 East 42nd St, New York, 
N. Y. (M) Rogers Terrill, Editor. Emotional, 
dramatic stories of the old West; must have 
authentic Western atmosphere with good charac- 
terization and sound motivation; up to 6000 words. 


Story —20 East 57th St. New York, N. Y. 
(M) Whit Burnett and Martha Foley, Editors. 
Short stories only, and only those of the highest 
literary merits; “names” are unimportant. Pays 
nominal rates, shortly before publication. 
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Sunday School Times — 327 North 13th St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. (W) Charles G. Trumbull, 
Editor. Wholesome natural fiction with a religious 
tone; up to 2000 words. Pays ‘Yc up, on accept- 
ance. 

Thrilling Adventure — 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Leo J. Margulies, iditorial 
Director. Fast-moving, exciting all-action stories 
— always American heroes. Uses Western shorts 
every issue and occasional pseudo-scientific, which 
must be especially good. Strong virile plots re- 
quired. Woman interest almost nil. Shorts up to 
6000 words. 

Thrilling Detective — 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) Leo J. Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Action-packed, well-written and well- 
planned stories. Shorts up to 6000 words. No 
supernatural, voodoo, sex, mystic or monster 
stories. 

Thrilling Love — 570 Seventh Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Leo J. Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Cylia Kleinman, Editor. Throbbing, thrilling 
stories of romance written entirely from the girl’s 
viewpoint. No sex, no risque — something light 
vein—rather sophisticated — but always clean 
young love. Shorts up to 6000 words. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories — 570 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (Bi-M) Leo J. Margulies, Ed- 
itorial Director. Fast-action, glamorous Western 
romances from the cowboy’s angle, with decided 
love interest, and herione actually helping hero 
throughout the story. No modern appurtenances 
and no historical Westerns that can date the 
story. Shorts up to 6000 words. 

Thrilling Western —570 Seventh Ave, New 
Yorks N. Y. (M) Leo J. Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Swift-moving action thrillers from the 
very first page; Western life from every angle; 
but no modern or historical background wanted. 
No love interest, but girl is not barred from 
story. Shorts up to 6000 words. 

True Confessions — 529 Seventh St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (M) First-person confession stories; 
up to 4500 words. Pays 1c, on acceptance. 

True Experiences, True Romances, and True 
Story. See Macfadden Publications, Inc. 

Turf and Sport Digest — 511-13 Oakland Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (M) Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Turf 
and racing stories; 3000 to 5000 words. Stories 
must be authentic as to detail and of human 
interest. Pays %c, on publication. Writers should 
study types of material used before submitting 
manuscripts. 

United Feature Syndicate, Inc. — 220 East 42nd 
St., New York, N. Y. Frances Rule, Fiction Editor. 
Short short stories. 1000 words. Prefer stories 
that are American in locale and about any phase 
of life which might be regarded as typically Amer- 
ican. “Generally, we shall have a constant need 
for fast-moving action and adventure stories, and 
love, business, and domestic-life stories with a 
pleasant ending. Our only taboo is emphasis on 
crime.” Seeking particularly the work of new 
writers. 

Universal Magazine —314 Gideon St., Phila- 
delphia, Penna. (Bi-M) Leo Konopka, Editor. 
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Stories that are dramatic, realistic, satirical, with 
strong character depiction. “High standard re- 
quired, but must be clear and pungent, and 
good writing.” Length, under 3000 words. Small 
payment at present, on acceptance. 

Vanity Fair — 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Frank W. Crowninshield, Editor. Some 
short short stories, if cleverly told and suitable 
to the magazine. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Weird Tales — 840 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Farnsworth Wright, Editor. Weird, 
scientific, occult, mystic, supernatural tales of 
other planets or those dealing with any bizarre 
subject; 3000 words up. Pays Ic, on publication. 

West — Doubleday, Doran and Co. Garden 
City, N. Y. (M) Harry E. Maule, Editor. Vigorous, 
dramatic, Northern, border, and outdoor Western 
themes; 3000 words. Pays good rates, on accept- 
ance. 

Western Romances — 149 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. (M) C. W. Mowre, Editor. Clean, 
romantic Western love stories which bear heavily 
on emotion and dramatic action; up to 5000 
words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Western Story Magazine—-79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, N. Y. (W) F. E. Blackwell, Editor. 
Stories with Western themes only; up to 5000 


words. Taboos sex, autos, airplanes. Pays good 
rates, on acceptance. 

Western Trails — 67 West 44th St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) A. A. Wyn, Editor. Western action 
stories with strong woman interest; 6000 words, 
Pays le to 2c, on publication. Decision on manu- 
scripts within ten days. 

The Westminster Magazine — Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, Ga. (Q) Robert England, Editor. Fiction, 
not over 5000 words. High literary standard. No 
payment. a 

*Woman’s Home Companion — 250 Park Ave, 
New York, N. Y. (M) Gertrude B. Lane, Editor. 
Human-interest, love, and humorous themes; 2500 
to 6000 words. Pays good rates, on acceptance. 

Woman’s World — 461 Eighth Ave., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Ray Wallace, Manuscript Editor. 
Fiction adapted to interests of women living in 
small towns; 2000 to 5000 words. Payment on 
acceptance. 

Wonder Stories—99 Hudson St., New York, 
N. Y. (M) Hugo Gernsback, Editor; Charles D, 
Hornig, Managing Editor. Science fiction, particul- 
arly propounding new, logical scientific theories 
with original plots, minus any high-toned words. 
Length, 1500 words up. Pays Yec up, on publi- 
cation. 





Prize Offers 
and Awards 
NEW OFFERS 


The Biosophical Review is offering a prize of 
$50.00 in an essay contest — “Can Human Nature 
Be Changed?”’. Length, between 1000 and 1500 
words. The winning essay will be published in the 
Spring, 1935, issue of the Review. Contest closes 
February 15, 1935. Address: The Biosophical 
Review, 310 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 


The Julia Ellsworth Ford Foundation — 523 H. 
W. Hellman Building, Los Angeles, California. 
Six prizes, totalling $1,200 and ranging from $500 
for the first prize to $50 for the sixth prize are 
to be given annually for the best original stories 
and plays for children. Length, unlimited. This 
year’s contest closes February 1, 1935. 


Little, Brown & Company of Boston announce 
a Centenary Prize of $5,000 for the most interest- 
ing unpublished American work (not fiction) sub- 
mitted to them before October 1, 1936. Only 
typewritten manuscripts of unpublished and un- 
serialized works in English will be considered. 
Translations are not eligible. The subject may be 
a Biography, a History, a significant excursion 
into Economics, Politics, or Morals. It may be 
philosophical or critical, or a narrative of human 


experience, personal adventure or discovery. It 
must, however, deal with events in the United 
States and must be written by a citizen of the 
United States. The prime requisite of every 
manuscript in this Contest is that its contents 
Shall rest squarely on the foundation of fact. 
Recommended length of not less than 85,000 nor 
more than 150,000 words. Address: The Centenary 
Prize Contest, Little, Brown and Company, 34 
Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Los Angeles County Drama Association an- 
nounces a National Full-length Playwriting Contest 
with awards as follows: first prize, $50.00; second 
prize, $15.00; third prize, $10.00. In making the 
awards the final judges will take into account 
the literary and artistic excellence of the play; 
its dramatic quality; and its suitability for pro- 
duction in a community playhouse or little theatre. 
Residents of any part of the United States or 
Canada may submit plays. Contest closes Decem- 
ber 1, 19384. Address: Executive Secretary, 715 
So. Normandie, No. 803, Los Angeles, California. 


The Rosicrucian Fellowship— Mt. Ecclesia, 
Oceanside, California. Prize competition for the 
purpose of obtaining articles for the Rosicrucian 
Magazine. First prize, $50.00; second prize, $25.00, 
third prize, $15.00; and two prizes of $5.00 each. 
Subjects: Rosicrucianism, philosophy, mysticism, 
and occultism; science, religion, and art from the 
metaphysical standpoint; stories and personal ex- 
periences illustrating these topics; articles on 
astrology, healing, and diet; children’s stories. 
Manuscripts must not contain less than 2500 
words, and should if possible be typewritten and 


ae spacing. Contest closes December 20th, 
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PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


The Atlantic Monthly Press—8 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. $5,000 Prize for the most interest- 
ing work of non-fiction submitted before April 1, 
1935. See May Writer, 

$4,000 Textbook Prize for the best “Basal Text- 
book” series in the field of Senior High School 
English. Contest closes December 1, 1934. See 
April Wrirer, 

Annual Dog Poetry Award— Judy Publishing 
Company, Judy Building, 3323 Michigan Boule- 
yard, Chicago, Ill. Annual award for the ten best 
dog poems in English: Ist prize, $25; 2nd prize 
$10; 8rd prize, $5; and 7 prizes of $1 each. Contest 
closes December 81, 1934. See May Writer, 

Better Homes & Gardens — Des Moines, Iowa. 
$3,000 in Prizes in a National Better Homes 
Contest, closing December 31, 1934. See June 
WRITER. 

The John Day Company, publishers, in conjunc- 
tion with the New Masses, is offering a prize of 
$750 for the best novel on an American proletarian 
theme. Contest closes April 1, 1935. Address: 
Novel Contest, The New Masses, 31 East 27th 
St, New York, N. Y. See September Waiter. 

The Gentlewoman, 615 West 43rd St., New York, 
N. Y., pays $2 for each ghost story published — 
500 to 1000 words. 

Harper & Brothers—49 East 33rd St., New 
York, N. Y. Seventh biennial Harper Prize Novel 
Competition, ending on February 1, 1935. See 
May Writer. 

0. Henry Memorial Awards — Doubleday, Doran 
Co, Garden City, N. Y. Prizes of $500, $200, 
and $100 offered annually for best short stories 
by American authors published in American 
periodicals. 

International Prize Travel Book Contest — Con- 
ducted by Robert M. McBride and Company, the 
magazine Travel, and George G. Harrap and 
Company, London. $2,500 for best book of travel, 
adventure, or exploration in any part of the 
world. Length from 50,000 to 200,000 words. 
Closes November 30, 1934. See January Writer. 


The Journal of Education — 6 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. Prizes of $25, $15, $10, and four $5 prizes 
are offered in its Second Annual Short Story 
Contest. Contest closes December 15, 1934. See 
September Writer. 


Literature Across the Footlights is offering its 
Third Annual International Prize for the best 
statement in poetry or prose, not exceeding 300 
words, of what Edwin Markham’s poems mean to 
the contestant. Contest closes February 10, 
1935. Address: Literature Across the Footlights, 
Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 410 Central Park West, 
New York, N. Y. See October Wrirer. 


The Little Theatre of St. Louis —812 Union 
Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri. Fourth Annual National 
Play-writing Competition. First prize, $250; also 
two production prizes of $100 each. Full-length 
original plays. Contest closes November 15, 1934. 


_Super-Detective Stories —125 East 46th St., 
New York, N. Y. In order to discover new detec- 
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tive fiction talent, this magazine will publish in 
its New Authors’ Corner, every month, a story by 
a “new author,” one who has never before appear- 
ed in a national magazine. Readers of this maga- 
zine, as well as amateur fiction writers, are invited 
to submit stories. These should be not less than 
1000, nor more than 2000, words in length. 
Accepted stories will be paid for at a flat rate 
of $20.00 each. 


True Story Magazine, Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., is offering $5,000 in prizes in a new true 
story contest. First prize, $1,500; second prize, 
$1,000; and five prizes of $500 each. Contest 
ends at the close of business, Wednesday, October 
31, 1934. For further detailed information, 
address True Story Manuscript Contest, Dept. 
18C, 1926 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Wings, A Quarterly of Verse — 930 Ogden Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Prize of $25.00 for the best 
poem dealing with some phase of the dilemma of 
modern civilization. Poems should be not over 50 
lines in length. See October Writer. 

The Writers’ Studio Magazine is now offering 
$15.00 in prizes in a poetry competition, and $15.00 
in a short-short-story contest, ending December 
15, 1934. Payment part cash, part books, free 
criticism of contributions to contest. For parti- 
culars send stamp to: The Writers’ Studio, 36 
Castlefield Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 





Volumes for the writer’s bookshelf 


Book Reviews 


Gateway To Radio. By Major Ivan Firth and 
Gladys Shaw Erskine. New York: The 
Macaulay Company, 1934. $2.50 


“Two and a half million words are written daily 
for delivery on the air between 8 a. m. and mid- 
night.” 

“In a Coast-to-Coast broadcast some 30,000,000 
people may hear the programme.” 


These figures, taken directly from Gateway To 
Radio, give a fairly good suggestion of what a 
gigantic market exists for writers in the radio 
field. In New York City alone, “some forty radio 
stations (are) all broadcasting simultaneously.” 
How is one to break into this market? The 
authors have done their best to indicate the way. 
Major Ivan Firth has been constantly associated 
with broadcasting both in Great Britain and in 
America for the past decade. For two years he 
was Production Director for the National Broad- 
casting Company, and later was master of cere- 
monies for the Columbia Broadcasting System. 
He is a writer and actor of wide experience. 


Gladys Shaw Erskine enjoys a large reputation 
as a writer. She has specialized in juvenile en- 
tertainment, has written several novels and pub- 
lished considerable poetry. 
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These are the two who have collaborated in 
making Gateway To Radio— written definitely 
from the writer’s point of view and always with 
intimacy possible only to those in daily contact 
with actual radio production. They have inserted 
generous examples of radio drama, and specimens 
of commercial credits (the parts that contain ad- 
vertising matter). The organization and routine 
of one of the broadcasting stations are minutely 
described. 

Here are some of the points brought out: A 
radio audience is “blind”; explanations to make 
up for unseen action must be worked into the 
dialogue subtly. Radio audiences “hear”; not all 
of the people “listen” to the programme, however. 
It is this difference that puts upon the programme 
writer a special need for skill; people actually 
listen only when their interests are aroused. 

The importance of avoiding anything that may 
sound ambiguous is stressed by the authors, who 
quote the following example of misinterpretation: 
A certain brand of beer was being advertised, 
and the slogan “In Purity and in Maturity” was 
used several times. This was heard by the 
audience as “Impurity and Immaturity.” Only 
the clearest enunciation could make the meaning 
plain; and such situations are to be avoided in 
any case. 


Gateway To Radio is an elaboration and ex- 
tension of the article printed in THe Warez 
last month, “How to Market Radio Scripts.” 
Major Firth and Miss Erskine have done 4 
thorough, masterful piece of work for anyone who 
seriously contemplates a livelihood in this field. 


To Each A Penny. By Francis Plummer. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 1934. $2.50 


This successful novel takes as its background the 
business of the fiduciary. Mr, Plummer has not held 
back in describing the esoteric, if not actually tech- 
nical, details of trust work: the following-out of 
a testator’s wishes in behalf of his beneficiaries. 
While the book represents a thorough characteriza- 
tion — at times tender, sympathetic, almost poignant 
—jits value as a pattern to the young novelist must 
lie in the effective use of what constitutes to most 
of us an unknown branch of human activity. Pat- 
terns, it might be argued, are of little use to any 
writer;. and perhaps the word ‘pattern’ is a mis- 
nomer. Rather let us consider that To Each A 
Penny shows a way: one that requires utmost skill 
in treatment if the result is to be effective, but still 
a method that gives substance to writing and sup- 
ports story development even when the pitch drops 
or the temper weakens. “Write about the things 
that you know!” 





The Writer’s Forum 


Readers are invited to contribute brief letters 
(not over 600 words) discussing articles appear- 
ing in THe Writer or making helpful suggestions 
to writers. Payment in subscriptions. 


CLOTHESPINS 


Editor, the Forum: — 


I do most of my writing out on my porch. As 
it overlooks the Indian River it is often very 
“blowy.” Terribly bothered by the sheets blowing 
up over top of typewriter. Until one day I had an 
idea. Now one or, if the trade wind is very strong, 
two clothespins—the kind which work with a 
spring—are clipped on to the top of my sheet. 
The pins are just heavy enough to hold the paper 
down yet do not interfere with its free movement. 

I’ve discovered, too, that clothespins are useful 
to keep my manuscript sheets together as they ’re 
typed, one clip for new manuscript, one for old copy. 

If one has four or five manuscripts going at 
once — and who hasn’t? — clothespin clips keep 
them separate and in good order. 

I wonder if anyone else has discovered that a 
“bread board”’—mine is 16x30—laid across the 
flat arms of a porch rocker or an old Morris chair 
makes an extremely practical and comfortable “table” 
for a portable? Especially useful for the peripatetic 
writer, as it goes into the car easily. Saves a lot 
of backache trying to type on tables of inGonvenient 
height. 

M. H. Clark 
New Smyrna, Fla. 


FREE TRADE 


Editor, the Forum: — 

Why do writers give their material gratis? Well, 
the main reason: is that they have circulated it so 
much, at so much time and so much expense, that 
they want to get rid of it. Second reason: they 
feel the publicity is worth the loss of what few 
cents they may ultimately realize in selling. Some 
publisher — some syndicate-— will discover his gem, 
and sign him up at a salary that will make Walter 
Winchell’s income seem like a piker amount that 
could be earned by a door-to-door canvasser selling 
old bottles and broken shoe-laces. 

Well, let us split the fallacies up. To begin with, 
your chances of receiving recognition are about 
1000 to one. That is from a paid-for contribution, 
mind you. But with something offered gratis, be 
it a story, article or a poem —especially, the latter 
—phoi...your chances are practically out. 

To begin with something offered gratis could n't 
be very good. Secondly, magazines or newspaper 
columns which subsist on gratis contributions are 
usually no better than the material on which they 
subsist. You can’t expect to live on garbage and 
still thrive. A magazine or column needs healthy, 
digestable food of literature, if it is to grow strong. 
Otherwise it is due for a rapid fade-out: it sinks 
with all on board down into the waters of oblivion, 
and is speedily forgotten. 

You may contend that such things occur in maga- 
zines that pay for accepted mss. 

That’s true. But at least the writer has been 
remunerated: he has been paid for his contribution, 
even though he has lost a future source of possible 
recognition. But in the case where he is unpaid for 





his work he loses both future recognition and what 
little money he might have earned. 

Therefore, writers, newcomers especially, give 
nothing away; seek out only the paying markets. 
What with the depression still remaining like a stench 
bomb whose substance has been removed but whose 
perfume lingereth on, you will run into plenty of 
difficulty collecting money. Not to discourage 
you..plenty of magazines mean well, but just 
can’t make their ends meet,— and so in many cases 
you will be unwittingly offering your material 
gratis. So good luck, Mr. writer, especially Mr. 
Just-started-to-writer; and may you keep at it long 
enough to learn that there are other ways of suc- 
ceeding than by telling an editor, “This ms. of mine 
is no good or I wouldn’t offer it to you free, and 
your magazine is no good or it wouldn’t take my 
masterpiece.” Which is all that a free offer amounts 
to, my dear friends. 

Don Frankel. 
Chicago, Il. 


A VOTE FOR ACCURACY 


Editor, the Forum: — 


It has been estimated that there are two hundred 
thousand people in the United States writing, or 
trying to write. In Los Angeles alone, a thousand 
students are registered in the adult education classes 
which offer instruction in writing—nearly all of 
whom are in the “creative” writing classes, only 
two small groups receiving instruction in feature 
writing exclusively. 

What is true about embryonic writers in Los 
Angeles is undoubtedly true of the other education- 
al centers, to say nothing of the untold numbers, 
from Alaska on the north to the Mexican border 
on the south, from “East of the Sun to West of the 
Moon,” who are struggling alone, using the expensive 
“trial and error” method of learning to write. 

Feature articles have been defined as “an elabor- 
ation of news, interpreted by the writer.” This 
(interpreted in its turn) means articles about any- 
thing under the sun in which people are interested, 
from an unnatural but charming friendship be- 
tween a yellow cat and a fluffy white dog, or the 
best way to make a cherry pie, to articles on the 
new labor market, or politics and politicians in 
Washington, or the Hitler regime. 

Lee Shippey, one of the best known columnists 
in the West, when queried about the material for 
his daily column in the Los Angeles Times, answered: 


“Anything I see or hear in my day’s work that 
is interesting enough to tell my family about at 
home that night is grist for my column.” 

In other words, Mr. Shippey evidently considers 
his readers just a widened family circle. 


A recent copy of a manuscript market guide 
listed approximately seven hundred periodicals. Of 
these, three hundred are trade, technical, religious, 
business, education, and other class publications that 
seldom use fiction. Of the remaining or fictions 
group, including juvenile and young people’s pub- 
lications, nearly all—from the Saturday Evening 
Post to the confession magazines — use feature arti- 
cles, or fillers; these, added to the newspapers, 











Writers are Made 
... not born 


UNDER competent and sympathetic guidance, 
thousands of people of no more than average 
native ability have been developed into suc- 
cessful writers. 

How do you know you don’t possess hidden 
talent? Has it ever occurred to you that you 
might derive genuine pleasure and considerable 








profit from writing for publication? 

We don’t promise that overnight you'll turn 
out the Great American Novel or be able to 
command fabulous prices for your works. But 
don’t overlook the fact that there are many 
hundreds of editors who are paying $25, $50 
and $100 or more for material that takes 
little time to write—not fiction, necessarily, 
but articles on home or business management, 
sports, travels, recipes, etc.— things that can 
be easily and naturally written in spare time. 
How do you know you can’t write? Have you 
ever tried? One thing is certain—you’ll never 
find out until you try. For the one and oniy 
way to learn to write is by—WRITING! 


You Owe It to Yourself to LEARN 
if You CAN Write! 








It’s not just the “big 
name” writers who 
make money. Here is 
a typical example of 
the letters that come 
to us constantly: 

“Today | received a 
check for $20.00 for a 
story. Another I sold 
for $34.00. Not bad for 
a beginner, is it? The 
other day | counted up 
Just how much | have 
won on advertisement 
contests. It amounted 
to $1,620.00’"—Mrs. L. 








L. Gray, 579 East Mc- 
Harg Avenue, Stamford, 
Texas. 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies’”’ as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 


Week by week you receive actual assignments 
—just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your writing is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. A group 
of men, whose combined newspaper experience, 
totals _more than 200 years, are responsible 
for this instruction, Under such sympathetic 
guidance you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive 
self-flavored style. 











The time required is less than one year, the 
cost not more than a month’s living expenses 
at a resident college. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
1776 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test, and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in The 
Writer, November, 

Mr. ’ 
Mrs. 
Miss } 


Bes vi detene Pininbedtebuwis au ees ted clnnenaees 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 
will call on you.) 74K554 
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Will the Gallishaw Case Method 
Work for You? 


THE METHOD 


The Gallishaw Method is to teach mechanics 
only to the extent that they shall become 
the slave and not the master of the writer. 


There is constantly available to the student 
of the short-story form a number of “Cases”. 
Many present-day writers are producing short- 
stories which are very much worth studying. 
They particularly repay analysis because they 
are stories which present-day editors have 
accepted. 


The difference between such accepted sto- 
ries and those rejected is Sonqueaiily slight. 
Yet the aspiring writer needs assistance in 
analyzing this variation. 


THE EVOLUTION OF AN IDEA 


As an aid to his clients, Mr. Gallishaw 
made a point of clipping stories that he knew 
would make interesting “Cases” for study. 
He supplemented these with copies of memo- 


randa that he jotted down during personal 
conferences with carbon copies of his letters 
of analysis. These fixed in his clients’ minds 
certain basic principles; and enabled them 
to approach each new story as a “Case in 


Craftsmanship” involving a certain basic or 
“Problem”. 


A SUCCESSFUL DEPARTURE 


Almost instantly there were concrete results. 
Gallishaw — assisted writers began to appear 
in the large-circulation weekly fiction maga- 
zines, in the pulp-paper, action type monthlies, 
in the magazines designed to appeal especially 
to women readers, and in the “quality” group. 
Before long, novels produced under John 


Gallishaw’s supervision found prominent places 
on publishers’ lists. The NEW ORK 
WORLD offered a prize for a short-story. 
It was taken by a Gallishaw — trained writer. 
The FORUM offered a prize for a short- 
story. That, too, was taken by a Gallishaw — 
assisted writer. LIBERTY offered prizes for 
first short-stories, Again a Gallishaw client 
walked off with the prize. HARPER'S offer- 
ed a $10,000 prize for a novel: A Gallishaw — 
trained writer won that. THESE WERE 
ALL NEW WRITERS. 


Additionally, writers of experience, who 
had suffered a slump, brought their problems 
to John Gallishaw. Face-to-face, or by mail, 
they consulted him. At his New York head- 
quarters, at his summer home in New Eng- 
land or his winter base in Florida, they 
found the help they needed, the inspiring 
encouragement that reawakened enthusiasm. 


WILL IT WORK FOR YOU 


In the decade that has passed since he 
began this work professionally, John Galli- 
shaw has learned much about the needs of 
writers. Above all, he has discovered that 
not all writers can be helped in the same way. 


THE IMPORTANT FACTOR IS YOU 


You may have the natural equipment of the 
novelist. You may easily produce the short- 
story form. You may have a flair for the 
drama. A discussion Group, some personal 
conferencés with Mr. Gallishaw may be the 
answer. Perhaps a program of Training by 
mail will fit your needs. Possibly, you need 
very little assistance, An unaided study of 
the Gallishaw books may be enough. 


There is a booklet called “Producing Interesting Fiction” which tells all about the 
Gallishaw Method. But a simple and inexpensive way of acquainting yourself with Mr. 
Gallishaw’s Methods, or of continuing an acquaintance already begun, is to make a habit 
of reading his new line-by-line analyses of published stories reprinted as “Cases” in THE 


ONLY TWO WAYS TO WRITE A STORY. 


For a sample of one of these new reprints, with line-by-line analysis, send twenty-five 


cents in stamps or coin to 


The Recorder 


JOHN GALLISHAW’S OFFICE 


489 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





















































all of which use articles, make a limitless market 
for feature articles. 

Quoting H. Rossiter Synder in Profitable Photo- 
graphy for Trade Journals: “Who, do you suppose, 
supplies the reams and tons of illustrated articles 
and photographs used in the thousands of trade 
journals and house organs which are turned o.. 
daily from groaning presses, like sausages from a 
machine? I will tell you: at least three-fourths of 
the material comes from the cameras and typewriters 
of amateurs.” 

A student writer heard about a trained canary. 
She thought there might be a story in it, and visited 
the small private aviary. Result: she secured mate- 
rial for three stories instead of one. 

When the rejection slips pile up, when discourag:- 
ment mounts higher and higher, all but submerging 
you, try a feature article. Be sure that the founda~ 
tion on which you embroider is authentic, and write 
about one thing only. Don’t try to crowd material 
for three or four articles in one story. Remember 
that the aim of all writing is to be clear and intelli- 
gible and interesting; study the magazines and 
newspapers to find one that uses that kind of 
story, and send it off. 

At the worst, it will only take six cents (instead 
of from thirty cents up, as a fiction story would), 
and the work will give you a better perspective, 
even if the article does n’t sell the first time out. 

Lee Holloway. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


FEATURE WRITING 


Editor, the Forum: — 

“Crossing the street with several quick steps, Dale 
seized an empty car from the parking area and 
hurled it at his pursuers.” 

If you, as a reader of the ordinary run of pulp 
mags, should suddenly come to a paragraph such 
as the above, in what had hitherto been a fairly de- 
cent story, what would be your reaction? I'll tell 
you. After reading the paragraph for the second or 
third time you’d toss the mag aside; stretch, and 
yawning an: “Oh, Yeah?”, solemnly vow never to 
read another story in that blinkerty-blank magazine. 
And why? Because common sense tells you that 
unless “Dale” was a super-man of the impossible 
story type, it would be impossible for him to pick 
up a car and do much “hurling” with it. And you 
realize it because you know, or have a general idea, 
of the weight of a car. 

Perhaps you’re saying to yourself, “Well, what of 
it? There isn’t a chance of seeing a paragraph like 
that in a story anyway! Any writer would know 
better than write anything like that.” True, brother, 
true! And yet there are just as glaring mistakes as 
the above, made in many and many a pulp story. 
Why? Because the writer does not know of what 
he is writing and, not wanting the public to suff: 
for want of interesting reading while he bothers to 
look it up, he proceeds with the story injecting, 
when necessary, his own idea of what is what, re- 
gardless of the plausibilty of it. 

In a not-so-late edition of a popular magazine 
(which deals with he-men who presumably flew 
Planes in the last war) the writer had his dashing 
hero, an up-an-at-em never-say-die type of fellow, 











The Psychology 
of 
Writing Success 


A Most Unique Book for Writers By 
Floyd Dell, Mary Austin, Thyra Sam- 
ter Winslow, Dr. A. A. Brill, Thos, H. 
Uzzell. 


Edited by J. George Frederick, 
President of the Writers’ Club of New York. 
“The best of all books on writing,” 
critics have said, It treats on the 
underlying secrets of writing success, 
and has 24 “case histories’ of writers, 
analyzed. You must not fail to read it. 
290 pages, $2.50 postpaid. 


Business Bourse 
Publishers 
80 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 














MANUSCRIPTS 
Neatly and Accurately Typed 


by an experienced Authors’ typist, 50cper 1000 
words. Special rates on books, Poetry le per 


line. 
HELEN E. STREET 


123 North 10th Street OLEAN, NEW YORK 








TUTORING 


In the writing of fiction, poetry or essay, or 
for the improvement of style: by mail or in 
person. Address 

MRS. ADA BORDEN STEVENS 
184 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 








AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed @ 50c per thousand for 
less than 3,000 words; 40c for longer; and 25c 
and 30c for book length, 2c per line for short 
poems, ic for long poems. 


GERTRUDE B. ELLIS 


BARNSTABLE, MASS. 

















MANUSCRIPT WANTED 


Our plant has been built up to specialize in 
book work, and we can be of real service to 
authors. Write to 

Van Press, Publishers 
49 BEACH STREET BOSTON, MASS. 









































The Elementary 
English Review 


announces the publication, in Decem- 
ber, 1934, of an article by the late 


Vachel Lindsay 


This is one of only two works left 
unpublished by this beloved author 
at his death. 


No one interested in American Litera- 


ture can profitably overlook the issue 
of The Review that contains this paper. 


To insure receipt of your copy, sub- 
scribe now. 


The Elementary English Review 


Box 67, North End Station, Detroit, Mich. 
Edited by C. C. Certain Established in 1924 


Two dollars and fifty cents a year 




















Slashed! 


Bound Volumes of 
The Writer, 19.3.3 


Beautifully bound in dark, red cloth, gold 
lettering, and provided with complete index. 


Uniform with the earlier volumes published 


by THE WRITER. 


FORMERLY SOLD AT $5.00 


A few copies now at 


$2.95 


THE WRITER 


8 ARLINGTON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 























HECTOR 
By Mary Will Gerberich 


Hector was a doughty hero, 
Pride of all the Western range, 
And his valiant enterprises 
Netted me a lot of change. 


Then I educated Hector; 

Gave him polish and finesse; 

Made him slightly introspective. 
(But this was n’t wise, I guess.) 


For my simple, sterling Hector 
I am grieving with a gulp. 

Editors have left me starving 
Now — since Hector was a pulp! 





securely bound hand and foot with rope. Looking 
about for some means of severing the bonds he 
spied a container holding H-2-So-4, (good old sul- 
phuric acid). Hobbling over, he shoved his tightly 
bound hands into the solution until the acid had 
eaten through the rope. 

The writer then has the hero dashing off in chase 
of something or other, engaging in fist fights, flying 
his crate better than ever before, etc, etc. Which 
is all fine; perhaps the hero could take it. Anyway 
the reader sure has to—that is if he has the 
courage to continue with the story! 

Slipping from the tarmac for a few moments we'll 
take a look at what another writer has one of his 
characters do deep down in the shadows of the 
underworld. Someone was to be put on the spot, 
and this particular character has been chosen to 
do the dark deed. Mingling with a crowd of persons 
grouped at a street crossing this person suddenly 
meets face to face the one to be eliminated. He 
pulls his gun and fires several shots at point blank 
range into the unlucky one. Then, “he slipped thé 
gun, equipped with a silencer, into the side pocket 
of his coat, and walked quietly away.” Great stuff! 
But the gun mentioned happened to be a Colt .45, 
which when fitted with a silencer makes a fair- 
sized object And as for slipping — get that? — slip- 
ing it into a side pocket where it would be out of 
sight would be a pretty good trick for a magican. 
It would have been as easy to duck it under his 
lower lip! But so much for that. 

While we are down here in the underworld dis- 
cussing guns, let’s check up on a few more mistakes 
which stand out nearly as clearly as the illustration 
at the head of this letter, 

A common one is to find an automatic changing, 
in a few paragraphs, into a revolver; or a revolver 
that suddenly performs some feat of legerdemain 
and becomes an automatic without leaving the hold- 
er’s hand. We find characters either thrusting 4 
clip of cartridges into the butt of a revolver or slip- 
ping them into the cylinder of an automatic, and 
so on until finally when he is ready to shoot at 
something or someone, we don’t know whether he 
is holding a Thompson submachine gun or an ancient 
flintlock. Others load their guns with bullets and 
shoot cartridges! And so on. And, as a reader, what 
is our final grading of these stories? A cipher! 
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And, our opinion of the writer? A cipher with the 
rim missing! 

As writers, as we optimistically call ourselves, we 
are nothing less than salesmen, selling stories to 
the public through the channels of an editor and 
a magazine. And the first step in salesmanship is: 
“Know Your Article!” And to be successful in the 
market as manufacturers and salesmen of our 
stories we must know every article or object that 
is mentioned in these stories. And so let’s resolve 
here and now that whatever we mention, whether 
a Ming vase from China or an iceberg from Green- 
land, we shall know something of its characteristics. 

F. L. Emery. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


PLOT BOOK 


Editor, the Forum: — 

Have you ever tried keeping a plot book? I don’t 
mean the kind where you jot down stray ideas which 
you hope to tie into the threads of a story at some 
future date. I mean an actual book of plots gleaned 
from the magazines you read and to which you 
hope to sell. Plots which it is very possible you 
may be able to make use of yourself. 

In the first place, in starting your book, leave the 
actual life and flesh and blood of the story you are 
summarizing alone. They belong strictly to the 
author. But the bones are anybody’s. Let me quote 
from my own notebook: 

A girl, brought up in a certain environment, 
desires to leave it and—in almost succeeding 
— discovers that it is necessary and vital to her 
happiness. 

Rereading that sentence after intervening months, 
I have no recollection at all of the story which 
fostered it. In writing it, I purposely avoided any- 
thing which might give it personality or color. It 
is a heap of bones, and not too unfamiliar bones, 
at that. We’ve all read dozens of stories based on 
the same theme. But one of these days when I’m 
looking for inspiration, I'll be thumbing through 
my plot book and that particular inanimate heap 
will speak to me. My own characters will develop, 
and my own particular twist of complication that 
will make it my story and entirely different from 
all the other stories written about the same frame- 
work. 

Take another example —in this case a very old 
friend of mine: . 

A girl meets a man in a difficult situation 
and supposes him to be a criminal. She rescues 
him in spite of herself, only to discover in the 
end that the judgment of her heart was true 
and that he is not a criminal at all. 

The variations on that one are endless. I’ve sold 
three of *em to the love pulps, and I’m working 
on a fourth. 

The nice part about this collection of bones is 
that you can jumble your skeletons around to suit 
yourself. Take a hip bone from this pile and a jaw 
bone from that, and what is the answer? It’s simple 
enough — tinder for a lagging imagination. 

There ’s just one word of warning. There are a 
of original plots —or if not original, at least so 
( istinctive that they must be left alone. For example 
I have in mind a story which appeared in Cosmo- 
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..-is that something in writing — 
where the right word fits into the 
proper place, No piece of writing 
is good without it. The creation 
of your style depends upon the 
strength and breadth of your 
vocabulary combined with its 
proper application. These seven 
handbook are the guide to a 
greater understanding and a more 
skillful use of the medium _ in 
which you work, 
Handbook of Punctuation 
MARSHALL T,. BIGELOW 
Mistakes in Writing English 
MARSHALL T,. BIGELOW 
Handbook of English Synonyms 
L. J. CAMPBELL 
English Synonyms Discriminated 
ARCHBISHOP WHATELY 
Handbook of Blunder in English 
H, H. BALLARD 


Pronouncing Handbook 
RICHARD SOULE and 
LOOMIS CAMPBELL 


Handbook of Conversation 
A. J. PEABODY 


(These handbook are for sale at 


the publishers only) 


ADDRESS ALL ORDER TO 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO. 


DEPT. 5J 


126 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON 


























Who’s Who in America 
. FOR 1934-1935 (Vol. 18) 


THE STANDARD BIOGRAPHICAL 
Edited by Albert Nelson Marquis 


REFERENCE BOOK OF THE 


UNITED STATES 





Tus new volume contains concise up-to-date 
biographical sketches of over 31,000 of the 
most notable LIVING Americans — Men and 
Women — in all parts of the world. 


It includes sketches of all LIVING Americans 


whose position, activities or achievements make 








them of general interest, telling just the things 
every intelligent person wants to know about 
those who are most conspicuous in every re- 
putable walk of life. 





FULL cloth, 2,700 pages, 


price $8.75 





The A. N. Marquis Company 


919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
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Short Fiction and Greeting-Card Verse 











THE WRITER, 
8 Arlington St., 


for the Market Lists 
checked at 25 cents each. 


) Verse ( ) Short Fiction 
) Greeting-Card ( ) Articles 
Verse ( ) Juvenile 
) Drama ( ) Scientific 
) Syndicates Articles 
) Humor ( ) Book Publishers 
) Sporting, Outdoor, 
Westerns, Home-Furnishing 


The Writer’s Special Market Lists 




















A 50c postal scale to weigh mss., FREE with your order! 
Don’t guess the weight of your scripts; you may be wasting 
stamps. 

Staunch kraft envelopes: to mail fiat, 25 9x!2 and 25 
91x12, $1.40; for one fold, 25 6x9 and 25 614x914, 95c 
Hammermill paper, regular No. 20 weight, $1.60, 500 sheets 
(West of Rockies, $1.80). We are members of the NRA. One 
order and you'll know why 1200 writers say: 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER, Dept. W 
4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Don’t forget the free scale! 














ORDS to 


25¢ a copy 
RITERS 


postpaid 





A booklet of 32 pages filled with practical 
instruction to those who write... Written from 
both a writer’s and a proofreader’s viewpoint. 

The one section alone on the mechanics of 
writing — margins, first-page form, return of 
manuscripts, proper paper to use, etc —is well 
worth the whole price of the booklet. 

Just a FEW of the other sections: 

Self-Expression 

What to Write About 
Braving the Editorial Den 
Conversation and Illustration 
The Writer’s Tools, Etc. Etc. 





MISS MABLE HINKHOUSE 


2119—24th AVENUE N. 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














politan several years ago. (By Katherine Brush, | 
believe.) Reduced to its skeleton, it might read 
like this: 


An elder sister, who has never married, is 
helping prepare a younger sister for her wed- 
ding. During the course of the story it is dis- 
closed that the bride is in reality the illegitimate 
daughter of the supposed elder sister. 


For the good old run-of-the-mill story, however, 
—the kind that makes payments on the electric 
refrigerator so that you don’t have to leave your 
typewriter to talk to the iceman there ’s nothing 
like that bone pile. Try it and see! 


Phyllis A. Whitney. 
Chicago, Ill. 


RULE FOR LINES 


Editor, the Forum: — 


For years I have had difficulty getting the same 
number of lines on each page of manuscript, after 
page one. Last week I worked out an original idea 
and have been calling myself a dunderhead ever 
since for not having thought of it before. If the 
valuable minutes I have wasted using a magazine, 
a blotter, a ruler, ete, etc. for measuring could 
have been used in creating more stories — Well, 
things might be different to-day. The idea is such a 
time-saver that I feel I must share it and so... 

I take a sheet of onionskin and with pen and 
India ink rule a heavy line across the page, an 
inch from the top, and another line an inch frow 
the bottom. This I use as a second sheet guide. (The 
ruling shows through.) It is inserted between the 
top page of manuscript and the carbon. Rolling the 
sheets into place in the carriage I start typing at 
the top guide line and roll merrily along until | 
reach the bottom guide line, knowing without a 
doubt that I have rattled off twenty-eight lines 
This count allows for an inch and a half left-hand 
margin. 


A writer can figure out the margins he prefers, 
rule them off on onionskin, and rob lining of all 
guesswork. Editors find equal lining a boon, for it 
makes the estimating of words an easier task. 


Evelyn Hannay. 
Mill Valley, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


accurately, neatly, speedily on quality paper. 
First thousand words, 50c; 2000-2500 words, 40c 
thousand, 6000 words and up, 30c thousand 
Carbon copy free. Extras 10c each, Returned 


postpaid. 
RICHARD ROACH 


Hopkinton Road Concord, N. H. 








ok Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 

Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, 

Medicine, Science, World War, Profes- 

sions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 

Dept. W Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SELLS TWO MORE 
STORIES 
“Perhaps you will be 
interested to learn that 
I have just sold two 
more stories; one to 
Blue Book, and_ the 
other to True Detective 
Mysteries. I feel quite 
encouraged, for I con- 
sider both these maga- 
zines a step in advance 
of the ones I have sold 

to formerly.”’ 
Darrell E. Jordan 
r. CO. a 
Friendship, N. Y, 


WHAT MAKES WRITING 
ABILITY GROW 


For a number of years, the Newspaper 
Institute of America has been giving free 
Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women 
with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in 
America who are fired with the desire to write 
have taken advantage of this offer to measure 
their ability.. 

What the tests show 

Up to date, no one that could be called a 
“born writer’ has filled out our Writing 
Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered a 
single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to make 
up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a 
dull, uninteresting style. Another has great 
creative imagination but is woefully weak on 
structure and technique. A third has a 
natural knack for stringing words together — 
yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human 
behavior. In each case, success can come only 
after the missing links have been forged in. 


Learn to write by writing 

N EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 
journalism — continuous writing —the sort 

of training that turns out more successful 

writers than any other experience. Newspaper- 

trained writers are numijbered not by dozens | 











but by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk 
Method is that it starts you writing and keeps 
I you writing in your own home, on your own 

time. Week by week, you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work 
on @ great metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected 
and criticized by veteran New York news- 

paper men—editors who have had years of 
experience “breaking in’’ new writers. They 
will point out those faults of style, structure |] 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. 
At tthe same time, they will give you construc- 
tive suggestions for building up and developing 
your natural aptitudes. , 
In fact, so stimulating is this association |] 
that student members often begin to sell their 
| work before they finish the course. We do 
not mean to insinuate that they sky-rocket 
into the ‘big money,’’ or become prominent 
overnight. Most beginnings are with earnings 
of $25, $50, $100, or more, for material that 
takes little time to write — stories, articles on 
business, fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc. — 
things that can easily be turned out in leisure 
hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


For those who want to know 

If you really want to know the truth about 
your writing ambitions send for our interesting 
Writing Aptitude Test. This searching test of 
your native abilities is free— entirely without 
obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. News- 
paper Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, 
New York. 

NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
1776 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 

Send me without cost or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test, and further information 
about writing for profit as promised in The 
Writer, December. 








will call on you.) 
_ 








(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen 








T0 DISCOVER THE WISHED-FOR GIFT 


Gaze trite the 


Wiagc Crystal / 


—Any Friend or Loved One Will Confirm What It Now Foretelis 


Owner's Signature 
Engraved Without Cost 
on Parker Vacumatic Pens or 
Sets purchased before Dec. 25. 
Prevents theft—aids return if 
lost—identifies owner at banks, 
hotels, etc. — PERSONALIZES 

your Gift for all time. 


HOLDS [027% MORE INK 


Millions have Waited for Christmas to Bring Them This Beauty — 


THIS REVOLUTIONARY PARKER VACUMATIC 


—theSacless, Pistonless Pen that 
won’t run dry because it holds 
102% more ink, and shows when 
it’s running low! 

This new and lovely style crea- 
tion has all the velvety shimmer of 
laminated Pearl and Jet. Yet when 
held to the light, the “Jet” becomes 
transparent — reveals the column 
of ink inside—shows when to refill, 
like the gas gauge on a motor car. 


The Vacumatic Filler, an exclu- 


sive Parker patent, eliminates 14 
old-time parts, including not only 
the rubber ink sac and the lever 
filler found in sac-type pens, but 
also the squirt-gun piston pump 
found in other sacless pens. 


The miracle Two-way Writing 
Point of Platinum, Gold and Iridi- 
um actually transforms writing 
from a chore into work you love. 
For it’s slightly turned up at the 
tip so it cannot possibly scratch or 
drag — even ned» er pressure. 


New Christmas styles are now 
arrayed at all good pen shops, de- 
partment stores, jewelers, station- 

ers, and druggists. Make selections 
early—and receive auto h en- 
graving certificate, free. The: arker 
en Company, Janesville, Wis. 


Parker 


S>-VACUMATIC——> 


Over-Size, $10; 
Pencil, $2.50 


Other Vacumatic 
Styles, $5 





